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BURNS'S PORTRAIT BY NASMYTH. 
(See 7‘ 8, viii. 247, 416, 421.) 

The interest taken in the history of the picture 
of Burns painted for George Thomson, of Edin- 
burgh, and now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, has induced me still further to investigate 
the subject. 

It has already been stated that on the back of 
the original portrait, now in the National Gallery 
at Edinburgh, there exist several lines of writing, 
including a date, and these are transcribed in the 
Official Gallery Catalogue of 1886. 

The London picture when presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery by Mr. Dillon in 1858 
was in sound condition, and bas not been taken 
out of the frame till now. It was protected in front 
by glass, and backed with a strong coating of 
brown paper, quite hard to the touch and perfectly 
plain. I now resolved to examine the back of the 
painting itself, and after removing the strong coat- 
ing of paper found that the portrait was painted 
on @ rough canvas, but well prepared to receive 
colours, square in shape, oak stretched over a 
wooden strainer of the ordinary make, being nailed 
down over the sides, The oil painting covered 
the entire surface of the canvas, a considerable 
portion of it being hidden by the smallness of the 
oval aperture in the fist gilt spandril laid over it. 
The removal of this covering revealed the curious 


fact that the portrait as originally painted was 
made to look as if enclosed in an oval frame, or 
window, set in a wall of square masonry of brown 
stone, in which the division and breaks, or chips, 
on the edges of the blocks were carefully marked. 

This fashion of surrounding a portrait with 
tculptured stonework and masonry was much in 
vogue with engravers during the last century, and 
it would now seem as if Nasmyth had prepared 
this painting with a view to its being made use 
of by an engraver. It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether the same peculiarity charac- 
terizes the original portrait in Edinburgb. 

The two engravings by William Walker and 
Cousens and by Zeitter show a stone wall with an 
oval aperture, and on the lower part are inscribed 
the name and dates. Most of the smaller engrav- 
ings are simply oval in shape and with no border- 
ing. Two of them, one by J. Beugo and the other 
by R. H. Cromek, published by Cadell & Davies 
in the Strand, 1804, are in stipple and remarkably 
delicate. They are very small. In all engravings 
the waistcoat is invariably striped, and the head 
turned to the left, the large full eyes looking away 
in the same direction. 

When covered with glass it was hardly possible 
to ascertain the material on which the London 
picture was painted, and still less to suspect the 
tamperings and alterations that it had undergone 
by a subsequent hand in the sky and lower part of 
the coat and waistcoat with a view of enlarging the 
background and adding to the figure at the ex- 
— of the originally painted oval framework. 

hese recent encroachments were painted over the 
stonework, and destroy the correctness of the 
geometrical outline. The added portions betray 
themselves by a broken and cracked surface of the 
paint in consequence of using varnish of an inferior 
quality. In this manner a wider extent of clouds 
was inserted above, and additional folds and a 
— in deep shade were added to the waistcoat 

ow. 

In our Official Catalogue, 1888, the dimensions 
are thus given, “ (oval) 1 foot $ inch by 94 inches.” 
That was all that could be seen of the picture 
itself, and is technically called “sight measure.” 
On taking the strainer out of the gilt frame we 
find the dimensions of the painted canvas to be 
1 foot 4 inches by 114 inches. 

That the picture was never larger than this is 
shown by the fact that the edge of the canvas where 
turned over and nailed down remains bare. The 
canvas kas never been lined, and at the back, on 
the original surface, rather low down, we read :— 

Sir HY Raeburn 
& A Nasmyth Pinx'. 
The letters A., N., and Pinxt are painted in with 
a brush and oil colours by the artist himself. The 
remaining words (here printed in italics) have 
been written in subsequently by a different band 
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with and ink, small and cramped, so as to fit 
into the space left between the letters. There is 
no date or any other writing on the canvas ; but 
on the flat wooden strainer at the top is pasted a 
of white paper, inscribed with ordinary pen 
and ink as follows: “Robert Burns, painted by 
Nasmyth and Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A.” This 
per probably belongs to the time when Mr. 
William Thomson was intending to part with the 
picture. On comparing this picture with a photo- 
ph taken from the original at Edinburgh, the 
rm of which is also oval, I note the following 
differences, which may not be without a certain 
degree of interest. The original, given to Mrs. 
Burns by the artist himself, I shall refer to as E, 
and the one painted afterwards for Mr. Thomson 
as L. L is slightly softer and fuller in modelling, 
and weaker in execution. The eyebrows in L are 
darker and more arched than in E. The chin in 
L is more ious and rounder, and the head 
altogether taller and less rounded bebind his left 
ear, towards the trees, than in E. The waistcoat 
in Lis a plain reddish grey, with buttons of the 
same colour. In the E and in all engravings that 
I have seen it is striped. In L the foldings and 
plaitings of the cravat and white shirt are very 
carefully and delicately detailed. The lower apex 
of the white shirt at the point where the waistcoat 
is buttoned takes a different turn. In L it twists 
and turns round to the right. In E it is less ser- 
pentine, and tends decidedly to the left. In E 
much less of the waistcoat is seen than in L, Out- 
side his right shoulder in L, beneath the colour of 
the sky, may be observed a “ pentimento,” which 
shows that the shoulder was originally broader and 
higher. This alteration is the work of the original 
artist. In the lower part of the dress some pains 
have been taken to assimilate the colours laid over 
the stone bordering by scumbling up into the 
— surface both of coat and waistcoat in green 
and grey. 


By the light of these discoveries it is clear that 
all these alterations were deliberately made, and 
may at the time have been considered successful. 
If we accept the assertion of Mr. Thomson that 
Sir Henry Raeburn did work upon the picture 
and “finish” it, I fear that we must reduce his 
contribution to a very subordinate degree of im- 

rtance, and that the addition of the clouds and 
‘olds of the waistcoat are all that can be attri- 
butable to Sir Henry’s pencil or influence. Even 
in this case the alteration eppears not to have been 
deemed altogether satisfactory, as eo much of the 
added portion has subsequently been concealed by 
the aperture in the spandril. In my last com- 
munication I expressed my belief that, so far as 
the features of the face are concerned, if Sir Henry 
had touched upon the London portrait he must 
have done the same on the one at Edinburgh, as 
they are practically quite the same. 


I am not aware that any claim has ever bee, 
made on behalf of Sir Henry for a share in the 
original, which is now in the National Gallery gf 


Edinburgb. 


Georce Scuarp, 


National Portrait Gallery. 


BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 405.) 

Something has been said already about Irish 
pirates ; but theirs were not the only attacks from 
which Hoyle suffered. Seymour, the compiler of 
the later ‘Compleat Gamester,’ who had hithert 
subsisted mainly on the labours of Charles Cotton, 


now turned his attention to the work of the 
roog 


author, whose treatise on whist had run th 
ten editions in eight years. The whist in 
mour’s seventh edition (1750) is chiefly Cotton; 
but in the eighth (1754) it is much increased, 
occupying pp. 137-194, of which pp. 188 (part) to 


194 are from his seventh edition. 


The rest is as 


follows:—Pp. 137-141 (part) are filled with the (24) 
laws of whist, mainly taken from Hoyle, but recast 
and rearranged, probably with the view of avoiding 
infringement of copyright. It is not unlikely that 
this disguised infringement led to the subsequent 


“settlement” of 1775. 


Pp. 141 (part) to 14 


(part) are taken from ‘Compleat Gamester,’ seventh 


edition. 


Pp. 143 (part) to 188 (part) are all 


plagiarized from Hoyle, but reworded and trans 


posed, with the evident 


design of disguising the 


plagiarism. For example,— 


Hoyle, tenth edition 
(1750). 


vii. If your Adversary is 
6 or 7 Love, and you are to 
lead, your Business in that 
Case is to risk a Trick or 
two, in hopes of putting 
your Game upon an Equal- 
ity; therefore, admitting you 
have the Queen or Knave, 
and 1 other Trump, and no 
good Cards in other Suits, 
play out your Queen or 

<nave of Trumps, by which 
Means you will strengthen 
your Partner's Game, if he 
is strong in Trumps; if he 
is weak, you do him no In- 
jury.—P. 10. 


‘ Compleat Gamester, 
eighth edition (1754). 
xi. Suppose your Adver 

sary is 6 or 7 Love, and itis 
your turn to lead, in order 
to put the Game upon a 
Equality, you shou'd risque 
a Trick or Two. Wewill 
suppose then, that you have 
the Queen or Knave and! 
Trump more, and in your 
other Suits no good Cards, 
play out your Queen o@ 
Knave of Trumps, by which 
your Partner's Game will 
be strengthened, if he 
should happen to be strong 
in Trumps ; but should he 
be weak, you can’t bun 
him.-—P, 146. 


This clearly is a mere paraphrase ; eighty-eight 
words for eighty-five; with nothing gained either 
in brevity or lucidity. It is nothing more than s 
shameless piracy, and none the better for the lame 


attempt at disguise. 
for the remainder. 


Much the same may be said 
Piquet, occupying pp. 107 


(3 Il.) to 120 (part), is similarly concocted from 


Hoyle’s tenth edition. 
Hoyle. 
Genera! Rules. 
i. You are to play by the 


For example,— 


Compleat Gamester.” 
Particular Rules, 
i. This Game is playedby 


Stages of yourGame; what Stages; that is, when yoe 
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ig meant by them is, that 
when you are backwards in 
the Game, or behind your 
Adversary, you are to play 
a pushing Game, otherwise 
you are to make twenty- 
seven Points elder Hand, 
and thirteen Points younger 
Hand ; and you are always 
to compare your Game with 

Adversary’s, and dis- 
card accordingly.—P. 127. 


are pretty much behind 
your Adversary, you are to 
play a pusl ng [sic] Game ; 
or thus, if elder Hand, you 
are to make Twenty-seven 
Points, if younger, thirteen 
Points ; to discard properly, 
you must compare your 
own Game with that of 
your Adversary.—P. 107. 


It is not necessary to point out that this advice 
(in both cases) had never been given before by any 
author but Hoyle. There was no other source 
from which Seymour could have derived it; and 
Hoyle, as we see, had given it long before Sey- 


1. I would know what is 
the Ojds that my Pariner 
holds one Card out of any 
two certain Cards? 

Answer. That he hold 
one Card out of any two 
certain Cards is about 5 to 
4 in his favour. 

An Explanation and Ap- 
plication of the foregoing 
Calculations...... 

2. [Ending] This Cal- 
culation may be applied 
to many other Cases, very 
useful to the Player, 


Q. What is the Odds, that 
out of any Two certain 
Cards, my Partner holds 
one? 

A. The Odds in his 
Favour is about Five to 
Four. 


The foregoing Calcula- 
tions explained...... 


In the same manner may 
be calculated many other 
Cases, which will be of 
great Use to a vigilant 
Player, 


The laws (Ix.) are translated bodily from those 


of ‘L’Académie Universelle des Jeux.’ 


The im- 


mour’s piracy appeared. 


The same remarks apply to the ‘Chess’ in the 


‘Compleat Gamester’ (1754). 


Pp. 124 (all but 


8 IL) to 136 are all “arranged” from Hoyle’s 
treatise on that game, For example,— 


Hoyle. 
Some Rules, 

i, You ought to move 
your Pawns before you stir 
your Pieces, and afterwards 
to bring out your Pieces 
to support them ; therefore 
the Kings, Queens, and 
Bishops Pawns should be 
first played, in order to open 
your Game well,—P. 162. 


* Compleat Gamester.’ 

Rules to be observed, dc. 

i. Before you stir your 
Pieces, move your Pawns, 
and then support them 
with your Pieces; and 
therefore, to open the 
Game well, you should play 
the Kings, Queens, and 
Pawns first.—P. 


Again, in ‘ Backgammon,’ pp. 238 (2 IL) to 246, 
all is directly annexed from Hoyle. For example,— 


Hoyle. 
aws. 

LIf you take a Man 
from any Point, that Man 
must be played; the same 
must be done if 2 Men are 
taken from it, 

2. You are not under- 
stood to have played any 
Man, till you have placed 
him upon a Point and 
quitted him. 

3. If you play with 15* 
Men only, there is no 
Penalty attending it, be- 
cause by playing with a 
lesser Number than you are 
entitled to, you play to a 
Disadvantage, by not having 
the additional Man to take 
up your Tables...... 

228, &e. 


‘Compleat Gamester.’ 

he Laws. 

2. A Man that is taken 
from any Point must be 
play’d; and so it must be 
if 2 Men are taken from it. 


1, Till a Man is placed 
upon a Point and quitted, 
it cannot be said it is 
play’d. 


3. There is no Penalty if 
you play with 15 Men only, 
because it is to your Dis- 
advantage to play with a 
less Number than you are 
entitled to, since you have 
not the additional Man to 
fill up your Tables......— 
P. 246, &e. 


In ‘Quadrille’ the only part stolen from Hoyle 
is p. 44 and half of p. 45, as follows :— 


Hoyle, p. 7. 
Calculations necessary to 
be understood by those 
who have made some Pro- 

gress in the Game. 


‘ Compleat Gamester,’ p. 44. 

Necessary Calculations to 
understand the Game of 
Quadrille. 


* This is a misprint for 14, corrected in the eleventh 


¢dition. The iarist did not detect, but copied the 


pudence of the pirate is best shown, after this 
brief analysis, by his own words in his preface :— 

“The improvements [!] we have made,” he says, “ in 
the games of...... Quadrille, Picquet, and Whist, are so 
large and useful, and the Rules and Directions we have 
added (! !] so nice and exact, that, we presume, we have 
sufficiently pointed out the Rocks and Shelves, on which 
the Unskilful and Unwary have often suffered Ship- 
wreck,” &c, 

He left it to later students to discover and point 
out that in all his work there was nothing original, 
but only the most cynical and dishonest appropria- 
tion of other men’s ideas and labours for his own 
profit. MARSHALL, 


(To be continued.) 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 

Christmas is a popular festival devoted to the 
amusement of the younger branches of the family, 
and to paying homage and offering sacrifice to 
certain deities, male and female, who are supposed 
to take an interest inthe young. Different nations 
have different modes of celebrating the festival. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s reign the Christmas holidays 
were observed fora month. The mistletoe bough, 
burning of the Yule log, or clog, the singing of 
Christmas carols, the ceremony attending the 
bringing in the boar’s head, the wreaths of holly 
and ivy, plum porridge or pudding, minced pies 
and spiced ale, all added to the fun and frolic 
which raged furiously, for— 

A Christmas Gambol oft could cheer 

The poor ma1’s heart through half the year, 
The singing of Christmas carols is still practised in 
parts of England, Scotland, and Germany, and is 
particularly noticed by Brand, in his ‘ Observations 
on Popular Antiquities.’ It is asserted that our 
Christmas tree came from Germany, our Santa 
Claus from Holland, the Christmas stocking from 
Belgium or France, while the “ Merry Christmas ” 
and “Happy New Year” were the old English 
greeting shouted through the streets in times of 
long, long ago. These expressions formerly had 
allusion 9 the hospitality of the rich, whose doors 
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were, at this season of the year, opened to their 
tenantry ani ape when, as it were by pre- 
scriptive right, the master met his guests with 
smiles, and conducted them to their seats in the 
spacious halls of their mansions, in the middle of 
which were the hearths, and where, ‘‘ Round about 
our coal-fire,” they were regaled with all the plain 
but substantial fare the season could afford. Ino 
France the New Year is generally observed, rather 
than Christmas, for the distribution of presents. 
It is the Christ-child who comes, with an escort of 
angels, with books and toys to fill the little shoes, 
arranged by the fire-place, The German celebration 
of Christmas is symbolical. Germans beat the fruit 
trees and shake crumbs about the roots that the 
year may be fruitful, and are much given to pro- 
cession, in which the Cbrist-child figures con- 
spicuously. In Northern Germany the tables are 
spread, lights are left burning during the entire 
night, so that the Virgin Mary and the angel who 
passes when everybody sleeps may find something 
toeat. In Italy the Santa Claus is called Bam- 
bino, and it is a representation of the infant 
Saviour, being a large doll richly dressed and 
cherished with exceeding care. In Poland it is 
believed that on Christmas night the heavens 
open, and the scene of Jacob’s ladder is re-enacted, 
but it is only permitted to the saints to see it. In 
Holland St. Nicholas is the Santa Claus, and in 
parts of Switzerland he has a wife named St. Lucy, 
who gives gifts tothe girls, while he looks after the 
interest of the boys. In many parts of Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands St. Nicholas still 
distributes his gifts on St. Nicholas Eve (Dec. 5), 
instead of on Christmas Eve. The Spaniards look 
forward with delight to the Noche Buena, Christ- 
mas night, and it is almost as much a festival with 
them as it is with us ; so much so, that the after- 
noon of December 24 is observed as a half-holiday 
to prepare for the Pascuas de Navidad. In the 
streets of Madrid sheds are raised for the sale of 
turon from Gijons, and mazapan from Toledo, 
being paste made with almonds, The principal 
dish on Christmas day is the besugos, a fish that 
is only caught in the Bay of Naples, which must, 
and also the soup of almendras, appear on the table. 
Christmas boxes are freely given and toys are dis- 
tributed among the children. The Government 
distribute lottery tickets for the Loteria de Navidad 
at licensed shops. The 201. tickets are subdivided 
into two guineas, decimo, or tenths, and are so 
much sought after that they are often at a premium. 
The Portuguese are the best clients of La Loteria 
Real Espaitola. In China the festival takes place 
in October, when special honours are paid to the 
“ Seven Star Mother,” or “ Mother of the Measure,” 
who is supposed to dwell among the seven stars of 
Great Bear The goddess whose 

vour is specially sought is supposed to give long 
ife to children. The cakes calee at this season of 


the year must be round like the moon, and the 
candles which they devour in large quantities are 
made of sugar in various shapes. 
Everard Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A Onristuas Tracepy.—Oa Christmas Eve, 
1713, Capt. Manne Tetten, of Archsum, landed 
with his five seamen in the neighbourhood of 
Eidum, an ancient village in the strange and lonely 
island of Sylt, which lies off the coast of Sleswig- 
Holstein. It was tempestuous weather, and the 
little party, returning for the merrymaking of their 
Frisian homer, were set upon and murdered bya 
gavg of robbers. To conceal their crime, the 
murderers hastily buried the bodies of their victims 
in one of the deep hollows between high sand-bills, 
which was locally known as the Dickjendal, and 
made off with their booty. But murder will out— 
though among those Diinen, of all places, might 
the dead be expected to lie forgotten—for a woman 
passing by the Dickjendil shortly afterwards was 
horrified to see a man’s arm pointing straight from 
the sand, as if calling Heaven to bis aid. She 
quickly sought assistance, and the fate of Manne 
Tetten and his crew was discovered. In an island 
fall of legendary lore it is not surprising to hear 
that the ghost of Manne Tetten walked the lonely 
shore, with hand outstretched to God for ven- 
geance. But be this as it may, the discovery of the 
murder was made in the way above mentioned. 
It is satisfactory to know that the robbers were 
traced and punished, and that from that time a 
more regular form of island superintendence (it 
could scarcely be called police) was introduced. 
This tale may be read at length in Hansen’s (of 
Keitum) ‘Chronik der Friesischen Uthlande,’ a 
storehouse of curious legendary and historical lore, 
to which I have acknowledged frequent obligations 
in my ‘ Heligoland and the Islands of the North 
Sea.’ Manne Tetten’s ghost is known as the “ Dick- 
jendalmann.” Wittiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


A Carort.—Lord Tollemache’s Helmingham 
MS. 10, back of last leaf, ab. 1530 :— 
A CAROLLE. 
By resone of .ij. and power of one, 
This tyme god and man were sett at one. 

God a-geynst nature ‘ij. thyngys hath wrought, 
First, of the vyle erth, made man without man; 
Then, woman without woman, of man made of nought; 

And man* without man, In Woman than: 
Thus god and man to-gether begane, 
As .ij. to joyne 495 in one, 
As one, this tyme: to be sett at one; 
This god be-gane, 
This worlds to forme, to incresse man. 
Angellis in hevyn for offence was dampned, 
And also man, for beynge variabyll : 


* Christ. 
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Whether these shulde be savyd, it was examyned, 
Man or angell / then gode was greabyll 
To answer for man / for man was not abyll, 
And seid man hade mocyon / & angell hade none, 
Wherfore god and man shulde be sett at one. 
Thanke we byme thane, 
That thus lefce angell / and savyde mane. 


F. J. Forsivatt. 


Ay Otp Curistmas Jest. — 

“There was some time an old knight, who, beinz 
disposed to make himself merry in a Christmas time, 
sent for many of his tenants and poore neighbours, with 
their wives, to dinner; when, hiving made meat to be 
set on the table, he would suffer no man to drinke till he 
that was master over his wife should sing a carrol ; great 
niceness there was who should be the musician. Yet, 
with much adoe looking one upon another, after a dry 
hemme or two, a dreaming companion drew cut as much 
as be durst towards an ill-fashioned ditty. When, having 
made an end, to the great comfort of the beholder, at 
last it came to the women’s table, when likewise, com- 
mandment was given that there should be no drinkes be 
touched till she that was master over her husband had 
sung a Christmas carro!], whereupon they fell all to such 
asinging that there was never heard such a catter-walling 

ece of musicke. Whereat the knight laughed so 

rtily that it did him halfe as much good as a corner 
of his Christmas pie.” — Pasquil’s ‘ Jest+,’ 1604. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Sorerstition Arran.—At the recent trial 
of John W. Laurie for the murder of Mr. Edwin 
Rose on Goatfell, an Arran policeman was pressed 
in vain to tell why he buried the dead man’s boots 
on the shore beyond high-water mark, It was plain 
that he had not acted with the intention of defeating 
the ends of justice, and it was equally manifest 
that he was puzzled to explain the proceeding. It 
turns out that the boots were buried to allay 
superstitious fears. A correspondent of the Scots- 
man asked, on November 15, if the matter were 
susceptible of explanation ; and an editorial note, 
appended to his query, gave the information that 
“the belief would have been entertained in the 
island, if the boots had not been so buried, that 
the murdered man’s ghost would haunt the locality.” 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tat Inrropuction or TurKer-Rep Dyeixe 
Excuanp.—There was an obituary paragraph 
on Oct. 5 of Mr. Charles Louis Delaunay, a 
member of an historical family. He was the son 
of the late Mr. L. B. Delaunay and grandson of 
the Marquis Bernard René Jourdan De Launey, 

was governor of the Bastille in Paris, born 
1740, massacred there July 14,1789. The family 
of the unfortunate marquis came over to England, 
and started the first Turkey-red dyeing establish- 
ment formed in England at Blackley. Mr. Louis 
Bartholomew Delaunay died at his residence, Cross 
Lane, Salford, late of Blackley, Jan. 21, 1865, 
aged seventy-eight years, and was interred in a 


large family vault with a strong railing around at 
St. Peter’s parish church, Blackley. His works 
were at Blackley, Manchester, where he had a 
large establishment. There are still remaining the 
lodge that led to his large residence and many 
other landmarks, as the estate round belonged to 
him, with the old carriage road that is now called 
after him. We have précis of naturalization deed, 
dated 1821, of L. B. Delaunay, formerly of Rouen, 
in the kingdom of France, but now of Manchester, 
in the county of Lancaster, as also of Charles 
Tavaré, formerly of Amsterdam, in the kingdom of 
Holland, but now of Manchester, in the county of 
Lancaster. These two names are out of six 
foreigners in the deed—my grandfather's name is - 
the third. My grandfather, Mr. Charles Tavaré, 
came to England about the same time as Delaunay, 
and being in the same way of business they were 
thrown together a good deal and were on visiting 
terms, My grandfather was a dresser, bleacher, 
dyer, and muslin finisher, and had New Islington 
Works, Canal Street, Ancoats, and was also an 
accomplished linguist. He was also a refugee, 
and built two or three streets near his works for 
his employdes’ cottages—one of them bears his 
name now, corrupted into Tavery Street, off Kirby 
Street, Canal Street, Manchester. 

The following cutting from the Middleton and 
Blackley Guardian of Saturday, November 2, is 
perhaps worth reproducing :— 

“An old resident of Blackley, near Manchester, and 
one who possessed a vast amount of knowledge regard- 
ing the history of his native village—we refer to Mr. 
Thomas Howard—came in contact with our Blackley 
representative the other day, and immediately com- 
menced an interesting conversation upon the Delaunay 
family, who formerly resided in the village, and re- 
garding whom one or two paragraphs have appeared 
in our columns just recently, In fact it was with 
respect to the information contained in these particular 
paragraphs that the conversation occurred. Mr. Howard 
remarked that between the Marquis de Launey, 
whose tragic end in the Revolution was so graphic- 
ally described by Carlyle, and the Delauneys of 
Blackley there was no connection whatever. Such 
a statement was an absolute fabrication. He then 
went on to say that years and years ago the De- 
launays left Rouen, the ‘ Manchester of France,’ for 
England, where they came with the int-ntion of intro- 
ducing Turkey-red dyeing. They arrived at Blackley, 
where they discovered that a Swi<s of the name of Bur- 
rell had already settled in the village and was engaged 
in the very line of business which they had come to set 
up. Ultimately, however, the works fell into the hands 
of the Delaunays, who at once extended the business 
and in a very short time had laid the foundation to a 
fortune. The well-known brow which leads down into 
Delaunay's yard, though distinguished by the sign as 
‘Hulton Brow,’ is almost generally alluded to by the 
villagers even now as‘ Burrell Brow.’ When the De- 
launays arrived at Blackley they resided in the first 
instance in an old house which occupied the site on 
which Moss House now stands, and at that time Louis 
Bartholomew Delaunay, the father of Charles Louis, 
whose death has recently been recorded, was only two 
years of age. It may be mentioned that the Cleveland 
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estate and the land which in those days was known as 
the French Barn estate—the vicinity of Pike Fold well— 
was possessed by the Delaunays,and according to those 
who were familiar with the village at that time these 
spots were exceedingly beautiful. By these facts—which 
are vouched for—two erroneous statements at least will 
be corrected, viz., that the Delaunays of Blackley were 
in no way related to the historic Marquis De Launey, 
and that Turkey-red dyeing was not introduced by them 
into England,” 
Fasperick Laweence Tavaré. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Womes Execorep ror Witcncerart.—So long 
ago as 1852 a correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ (1" S. v. 
395) drew attention to a statement, then recently 
repeated in the Quarterly Review, and commonly 
current, to the effect that a woman and a girl of 
tender years were executed for witchcraft at Hunt- 
ingdon in 1716. Your correspondent asked for 
some trustworthy evidence in support of this 
story, but his challenge has never been a 
to; and I believe it is now generally held that the 
last English sufferers for an imaginary crime were 
three Devonshire women in 1682. Nevertheless, 
I observe in the latest edition of Haydn's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates’ which bas come under my notice 
the following entries under “‘ Witchcraft ”:— 

“ Two pretended witches were executed at Northamp- 
ton in 1705, and five others seven years afterwards, 

“In 1716 Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged nine, 
were hanged at Huntingdon.” 

There must be many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ inter- 
ested in the fair fame of the two incriminated 
counties. Would it not be well for them to 
examine this libel, and refute it once for all ? 

Joun Latimer. 


Tae Name or suggests 
that the name of this family was derived from the 
manor of Glympton, in Oxfordshire; but this is an 
error. The name was undoubtedly derived from 
the manor of Glinton, near Market Deeping, in 
Northants. The @ had already been softened into 
C when Ordericus Vitalis wrote, in 1140, describing 
how Henry I. raised up men to a condition sup*rior 
to their fathers, as a counterpoise to the Norman 
barons, ‘“‘such as, among others, Goisfredus de 
Clintons.” But in 1121 it was written with a G; 
for in a charter of that date lately published in the 
Pipe Roll Charters (being a grant on the marriage 
of Miles of Gloucester with Sibyl Neufmarche) 
this very Gonf. de Glinton (so spelt) appears as an 
attesting witness. 

In Domesday it appears that in 1086 “ Geoffrey 
held Glinton, Northants, from Geoffrey de Mow- 
bray, Bishop of Coutances,” and in the ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum ’ it appears that Geoffrey de Glinton, 
or Clinton, his son, chamberlain to Henry I. in 
1120, gave the church of Glinton, Northants (inter 
alia) to the priory of Kenilworth, i.¢., he attached 
to the priory he had established in his wealth the 
village church of his native place, 


From the grants made to the first Earl of Lin- 
coln (of the Clinton family) it would appear that 
El'zabeth’s favourite general and admiral sought 
and obtained a grant of this very district of Glin. 
ton, which seems to show that he at least was 
acquainted with the site of the cradle of his race, 
although Dugdale was unaware of it. 

Witson Hotme. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Curistoruer Goopwry’s Worxs.—According 
to Tanner, Warton, Ritson, Collier, Hazlitt, and 
other bibliographers, Christopher Gvodw) n wrote 
two poems, one entitled ‘Tne Chance of a Dolorous 
Lover’ (London, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1520, 
4to.), and the other ‘The Mayden’s Dreme’ 
(London, 1542, 4to.). A copy of the latter 
belonged to Heber, but none of the modern 
bibliographers seems to have seen a copy of the 
former. Neither work appears to be in a public 
library. I should be glad to know where Heber's 
copy is now, and whether any copy of Wynkyn 
de Worde’s publication is known to be extant in 
any private library. Any further information 
about Christopher Goodwyn would be welcome. 

Sipvey Lee, 

18, Edwardez Square, Kensington. 


Hottanp.—What was the Christian name of 
this actor? He is mentioned as Mr. Holland 
in the Dramatic Mirror, 1808, and was then 
alive. He was at Drury Lane or Haymarket, 1796- 
1820. When did he die; and where can pat- 
ticulars further than those supplied in the above- 
mentioned book and ‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ 
1804, be obtained ? Urpan, 


Gsorce Hotmay, 1764-1817.—Matri- 
culated at Queen’s College, Oxford, on February 7, 
1783. Can any one having access to the books of 
that college tell me if he took a degree? It is 
ssid in untrustworthy biographies that “that 
honourable society gave [sic] him his degree after 
he became a member of a theatre.” Letters of in- 
troduction which he took out to America spoke of 
him as a Fellow of Queen’s. Is this correct ? The 
information is wanted for literary oT. 

R 


* Mary, Queen or Scottanp.’—Who was the 
author and what were the date and place of print- 
ing of this play: “ Mary, Queen of Scotland: an 
Historical Tragedy. ‘Res vera agitur’ (Juvenal)”? 
My copy is in a collection formerly belonging to 
‘* Francis Wrangham, Archdeacon of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire.” Each volume of the collec- 
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tion bas a table of contents in his hand, signed 
“F.W.” In the table this play is described as 
“Yorke’s,” “ Unpubl*.” The title-page has (ap- 
parently in the author's hand), “I: Y:” Is this 
“John Yorke, of Gourthwaite, Yorkshire,” who 
is said to have published anonymously in 1783 
‘Iphigenia: a Tragedy’? If so, what are the 
dates of his birth and death? AmeERIcvs, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. 


Sir Jonn Hawxwoop.—As a lineal descendant, 
in the fifteenth generation (through the ancient 
families of Doreward, Fotheringaye, Beaupré, and 
Bell), of the marriage (qy. in 13797?) of Sir William 
de Coggeshall, of Codham, co. Essex, with Antiocha 
Hawkwood, I am desirous to ascertain what reasons 
there may exist for the belief that Sir William’s 
wife Antiocha was really a daughter of Sir John 
Hawkwood (l’Acuto), the famous condottiere (vide 
Morant’s ‘Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 271). That she was the 
daughter of a Hawkwood who bore the same arms 
as Sir John—viz., Argent, on achevron sable three 
escallops of the first—seems to be certain ; but 
the point I am desirous of clearing up is whether 
or no her father was in truth the Sir John Hawk- 
wood the condottiere. Can any of your genealogist 
correspondents assist me to authority on the sub- 
ject? There is, I know, a pedigree of Hawkwood 
in ‘The Chesters of Chicheley,’ by R. E. Chester 
Waters, but unfortunately I have no opportunity 
of access to that work for reference at the present 
time. Joun H. Jossetyy. 

Ipswich. 


Marrnew Sita, the year 
1700 one S. Smith, who is described as “ water- 
beadle,” of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, left 
a legacy to his nephew, Matthew Smith, of this 
parish. The father of this Matthew Smith is 
described as of the parish of St. Mildred, Poultry, 
in the City of London. Having been connected 
with that parish all my life, I am anxious to know 
who this Matthew Smith pére was. He was buried 
here, His line ended in a daughter who married 
aJacob; Jacob’s line also ended in a daughter who 
married a Buxton. Sir Robert Jacob Buxton, 
who died a year ago, left two daughters, one of 
whom is the lady of this manor. A collateral 
branch of the Smith family was settled at Lee and 
another at Oybourne, and eventua'ly produced 
Mr. Assheton Smith, of sporting renown. What is 
& water-beadle ? J. Hawes. 

Tockenham, Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 


Cartovixcian Lecenps.—Wanted, names of 
books on this subject, in English, French, or 
German. Maccacay. 


Hemumine’s Licat.—Who was Hemming, and 
what peculiar light did he originate? “ Poor 
eople cannot go to the price of Hemming’s new 
fight” (From ‘A Dialogue between Francis and 


Aurelia, Two Unfortunate Orphans of the City of 
London,’ 1690.) A. Waite. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


“To CUT OFF YOUR NOSE TO SPITE YOUR FACE.” 
—In Tallement des Réaux’s ‘ Historiettes,’ vol. i. 
ch. i, written between the years 1657 and 1659, 
occurs the phrase, “Se couper le nez pour faire 
dépit & son visage.” Can any of your readers 
inform me if the equivalent English phrase is 
older than the French saying ? 

Hewri van Lavy, 


Danpvy.—In the ‘ Memoirs’ of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, vol. i. p. 413, this word occurs :—‘*I am 
writing here like a Muscadin (N.B. Dandy).” 
This was in 1796. Is there an earlier use of it ? 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Gitsert or Hastines.— He was appointed 
Bishop of Lisbon in 1147, and is said to have been 
a native, or at least an inhabitant, of the town 
from which I write. Is anything known of him 
more than what is contained in Mr. Freeman’s 
‘Norman Conquest’ and the authorities there 
mentioned ? Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Lequarré Cuapet, Little Dean Street, Soho, 
London.—Is anything known of this chapel, the 
dencmination to which it belonged, the date of 
demolition, &c.? Danie 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Ripicutous.—Is there any known instance of 
the use of this word before the time of Shake- 
speare? Etymologically it ought to mean that 
which excites mirth or laughter; but it is 
now usually used in the sense of absurd or silly, 
even when no thought of causing mirth is in- 
volved. It occurs in two places in the Authorized 
Version—one in the Canonical Scriptures, the other 
in the Apocrypha. The first of these is Isaiah xxxiii. 
19, where ‘‘ stammering” is given in the text, and 
‘‘ ridiculous” offered a3 an alternative meani 
in the margin. The revisers have substitu 
“strange” in the text and ‘‘stammering ” in the 
margin. It would seem that it means “ unintelli- 
gible,” as applied to an unknown language, which 
sounds. barbarous (in the original sense as applied 
by the Greeks to the Persians) to those who are 
not familiar with it. The other place is Ecclesi- 
asticus xxxiv. 18, where we are toli that “‘ he 
that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, his 
offering is ridiculous.” There is no sense of causing 
mirth or laughter in this, neither is the meaning 
absurd or silly. It certainly signifies unworthy 
of acceptance, as the word “mockery” does now, 
which seems exactly to express the sense. The 
Greek word in the original is penwxnpévyn which 
does mean “ exciting mockery,” the verb pwxdopat 
being connected with oxos, which is cognate with 
words meaning mockery in all Aryan languages. 
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The primitive sense seems to be unintelligible 
speech, the root mu (extended into muk) being 
formed from the sound, as when we. speak of the 
mooing of a cow. So that “‘ ridiculous” is used 
in this sense in the margin of the A.V. of the 
Passage in Isaiah quoted above. Shakespeare, 
owever, does not use it in this, but in the modern 
sense, Thus in the ‘ Tempest,’ II. ii, Trinoulo says 
of Caliban, “ A most ridiculous monster, to make 
a wonder of a poor drunkard,” in which evidently 
the sense “‘ silly” predominates over “ laughable,” 
and the word is used as we should use it now. Can 
any one point to an author earlier than Shake- 
speare in which the word is found, and its exact 
signification there ? W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


(Mr. Lywn of course recalls the “ ridiculus mus” of 
Horaco, ‘ Ep, ad Pis.,’ 139.) 


Tewnysoyx.—In what periodical and at what 
time did Anne Thackeray Ritchie publish an 
article on Tennyson ? A. Fats. 

Hamburg. 


De Ropgs.—In the Camden Roll the name of 
Wm. de Rodes occurs, with the following arms, 
“Azure, a lion rampant or, debruised by a bendlet 

les.” Is this William de Rodes a relation of 

rard de Rodes, who is mentioned as having been 
sent to the assistance of King Heory in Normandy 
with French troops in the year 1266? Where are 
the De Rodes supposed to have come from? Are 
they from Auvergne and of the same branch as 
the ancient Comtes de Rodés, who bore “ De 
gueules, au lion d’or,” whose line ended in 1063; 
or of the later Comtes de Rodés, or Rodez, who 
same arme, “De gueules, au léopard lionné 

or 

Did the French law of “ Retour,” which was 
nearly the same as the old Irish law of “ Tanistry,” 
apply to Auvergne as well as to Normandy ? 

B. Frorence Scarvert. 


“Taz LAW IS NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS.” — 
Can any one inform me where this saying ‘s found; 
or who is supposed to have first made use of it ? 

J. T. 


Stanzas oN THE BEAUTIFUL Miss Lert, 
arTerwarps Lapy Heavey.—Can any one tell 
me where I can find the above, in which each 
verse ends with “‘ the beautiful Molly Lepel”? 

S—x. 

[For Miss Lepel see 4* 8, ix, 506; and x. passim.] 


Bank “Bitts.”—One of the American cha- 
racters in Grant Allen’s novel ‘ Babylon’ calls an 
Englishman's attention to the fact that what we 
call bank-notes are termed “ bills” in the States. 
So they are in Lincolnshire, although not, so far 
as I know, elsewhere in this country. I have often 
noticed very close resemblances between the dia- 


lect of my own neighbourhood and that of New 


England ; but this particular coincidence is very 
curious. Can it be explained ? Is the term “ bills” 
used in this sense in other parts of -——s ? . 


Fattows.—There is a village named Thorpe-in- 
the-Fallows, Lincolnshire. What is the precise 
meaning of the term “ Fallows” so used , ~ 


Amantuis,—A friend of mine possesses an en- 
graving dated 1797. It represents a beautiful girl 
holding something in the palm of her hand, almost 
like hemp. At the bottom is the word “ Aman. 
this.” Ihave looked in vain for the word. Can 
any one kindly give me information concerning its 
derivation and signification? H. M. Taorps. 

Eton House School, Hull. 

[Amanthis is the name of the heroine in Mrs, Inch- 
bald’s four-act comedy ‘ The Child of Nature,’ originally 
played by Miss Brunton, subsequently Mra, Merry, at 
Covent Garden, November 28, 1788. The piece is 
translation of ‘ Zélie ou I Ingénue’ of Madame Genlis. Is 
it possible that this is a print of Miss Brunton or some 
other actress in the character ?] 


Corowation.—I wish to know how long after a 
sovereign’s accession to a throne the ceremony of 
coronation takes place; and why it is the present 
Emperor of Germany has not yet been crowned. 

Sraniey Cooper. 


Grocer.—What exactly was the business of the 
grocer of the seventeenth century? Was it that 
of a general dealer ; and what descriptions of goods 
did it comprehend—metal goods, for instance, as 
well as provisions, sugar, cheese, &c.? Was the 
trade in the rarer foreign articles, such as spices, 
distinct from that of the grocer? When did tes 
and coffee cease to be distinct separate objects of 
trade? But further, the name grocer =grosser 
seems to imply a selling in the gross, or, as we 
should say, wholesale, as distinct from a retail 
trade. In what sense or mode was this really the 
case? Was it the object of the grocer to keep 4 
local store of the articles most necessary to the 
community, at a time when travelling was rare, 
and supply the emaller village shops, &c.? If #9, 
was a direct retail trade combined with this? Did 
the grocer’s shop ever include textile fabrics? One 
reads of the woollen-draper, the linendraper, and 
the “mercer” (meaning, I suppose, a silk mercer, 
or dealer in the higher class of clothing material) 
in the seventeenth century ; but I do not remem- 
ber coming across an ironmonger, and conjecture 
that the cay a wants in this line may have 
been supplie the grocer. 

or is, a “backside”? Is ths 
word still in use; and, if so, where? I had 


imagined it equivalent to back yard, or court, aa 
enclosed place, bounded by the back of the house, 


and perhaps walls or domestic offices ; but, finding 
that at the time of the persecution of Noncon- 
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formists in the seventeenth century a burying- 
ground is said to be “in the backside” of a local 
member, a farmer, I conclude the word must have 
a wider signification. How would it be defined or 
generally used ? : 


[In the North, land and premises collectively behind 
a house are known as “ the backside,” | 


Rosert Frre.—In ‘History and Antiquities 
of Leicester,’ by John Nicholls, vol. iii. part ii. 
fo. 900, reference is made to a brass, &c., in Lough- 
borough Church to Robert Frye, a former rector 
of Loughborough, and Deputy ~- Keeper of the 
King’s Privy Seal. The date is supposed to be 
about a.p. 1500. Can any one give any particulars 
(family, parentage, &c.) of this Robert Frye? He 
can scarcely be identical with the Robert Fry, 
Clerk to the Council in 9 Henry LV., mentioned 
in Sir F. Palgrave’s ‘ Antient Kalendars, &c., of 
the Exchequer,’ unless there is some error in the 
dates. Geo. S. Fry. 

Cedmon, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


Heracpic.—Can any of your readers inform me 
by what family of the Stuarts of county Aberdeen 
the following arms and crest are borne /—Gules, a 
fess chequy argent and azure ; crest, a lion ramp- 
ant with a bleeding paw. H. W. &. 

Westbourne Park, W. 


Sainte Neca.—According to Prosper Mérimée, 
this saint is a favourite in Corsica, but “elle ne se 
trouve pas dans le calendrier. Se vouer 4 Sainte 
Nega, c’est nier tout de parti pris.” Does the cult 
of this unestablished saint extend beyond Corsica? 
There is something frank in inventing a saint to 
be the patroness of lying. James Hooper. 

50, Mornington Road, N.W, 


Prororyres or Cuaracters LEVER AND 
Georce Exior.—Could Mr. W. J. FitzPatrick 
or any correspondent kindly give me some informa- 
tion as to the prototypes of Lever’s characters ; also 
as tothe prototypes of George Eliot’s heroines and 
other characters ? Sypyey Scrors. 

Tompkineville, New York, 


Sitverpoint.—In a notice of the Fine-Art 
Society’s Exhibition which appeared in the 
Times of November 12, p. 4, it is observed that 
“very few modern painters do as Raphael and 
Michael Angelo did, and make studies, more or 
less elaborate, in pencil or chalk or silverpoint, for 
the pictures that are to follow.” My dictionaries 
and works on art do not contain any explanation, 
oreven mention, of silverpoint. Jackson, in his 
‘History of Wood-Engraving,’ when giving a brief 
account of etching, enumerates “etching needles 
or etching points,” “the graver or burin and dry 
point,” and adds that “ most of our best engravers 
now use a diamond point” (note to p. 312, ed. 
1839); and I observe that in some of the cata- 


etchings, are specially marked “dry point.” Will 
some of your artist readers explain these technical 
distinctions for the benefit of the uninitiated ? 

W. E. 


Replies, 


ENGLISH FRIENDS OF GOETHE. 
(7 §. viii. 387, 432.) 

With regard to two of the persons named as 
English friends of Goethe I think I can supply 
a little information. James Lawrence, who some- 
times styled himself the Chevalier Lawrence, and 
afterwards (in 1828) Sir James Lawrence, was the 
author of a very curious romance, entitled ‘The 
Empire of the Nairs,’ of which a German edition 
was published in 1801, and of which an English 
edition was published in London in 1811, in 4 vols. 
12mo. He was also the author of ‘A Picture of 
Verdun; or, the English detained in France,’ 
2 vols., in which he relates his experiences during 
the time he was detained in France by Bonaparte. 
His most curious publication, however, is, perhaps, 
the following: “The Etonian out of Bounds; or, 
Poetry and Prose. By Sir James Lawrence,” 
2vols., 12mo., published by Hunt & Clarke, 1828. 
This book contains some poems of a character 
which Mrs. Grundy would not approve, and which 
show that his ideas as to the right relations be- 
tween the sexes were of a very unorthodox descrip- 
tion. Ina prefatory note he states that in 1790 
he was the Montem poet, and that King — 
III., on being shown his portrait, remarked, in h 
odd way, “What! what! what! That is your 
poet,then? Where does that boy make his verses? 
He is more in Windsor thanin Eton. Never turn 
round on the terrace but I see his face. Always 
out of bounds! always out of bounds!” Hence 
the title of his book, which, however, might have 
been otherwise justified, for it is certainly beyond 
the bounds of conventionality, although I do not 
mind confessing that I have read it with a good 
deal of amusement and interest. One of the poems 
in ‘The Etonian’ is entitled ‘Love: an Allegory,’ 
and in the preface to it he says :-— 

“ This allegory was written at Stutgard in July, 1799, 
soon after which I passed together with Goethe several 
days at a chateau, which the Duke of Saxe-Weimar had 
lent to a brother Etonian of Mr. Canning, Joseph Charles 
Mellish, one of the contributors to the Microcosm, and 
translator of Schiller’s ‘Mary Stuart,’ My friend, since 
deceased, read it over to him, and the patriarch of Ger- 
man literature highly approved of the idea.” 

It is perhaps worth while to add that Shelley, 
after reading the English edition of ‘ The Empire of 
the Nairs,’ wrote a letter to the author highly 
approving of the peculiar ideas of love and gallantry 
which the romance was written to enforce, Shelley’s 
letter was printed by Lawrence in some (but appa- 


logues of the Royal Academy a few engravings, or 


rently not in all) copies of ‘The Etonian out of 
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Bounds,’ and it afterwards appeared in the volume 


of forged letters which Moxon published in 1852. 

“Naylor” was bably S. Naylor, the author 
of ‘Ceracchi, a Drama; and other Poems,’ a 
volume which was printed for private circulation 
in 1839. I havea copy of this volume, which is of 
especial interest, for it has the following inscription 
on the title-page: “Ottilien von Goethe, von dem 
Autor.” It contains a number of trans- 
lated from ‘ Faust,’ &c., respecting which the author 
says 

“ The translations for the most part were undertaken 
by way of experiment, during a residence at Weimar—a 
name fragrant with pleasurable recollections to all Eng- 
lishmen who have had the happiness to sojourn there, 
and ever to be honoured and cherished by One, for the 
many lasting recollections associated with that, to him, 
endeared home. Not the least portion of their value, in 
the writer's estimation, is derived from a grateful remem- 
brance of the many kindly offices he was privileged to 
experience throughout their progress at the hands of that 
most amiable and highly-gifted lady, Madame de Goethe, 
the varied and excellent qualitiesof whose nobly endowed 
nature, were, as is well known to all who know her, 
never more cheerfully exercised than in the promotion 
of ends conducive to the happiness of others.” 

Mr. Naylor’s poems, if not of high merit, give 
evidence, at least, of a thoughtful and highly 
cultivated nature. The following sonnet, ‘To the 
Memory of Blake, the Artist,’ is very noticeable, 
considering that it was written at a time when 
Blake was almost unknown, or, if known, regarded 
as insane :— 

Mighty magic'an! mightier than, I wis, 

Great Uther's prophet-peer ! no Merlin thou, 

To whom signs unsubstantial all did bow. 

Eye bad not seen, mind made, such mysteries 

As veined thy mood and fashion. Shadows hurled 
From some deep dreamy sphere, their plumes unfurled, 
Slow flitting, hover’d o’er thy fine filmed sight, 

Creator of a World within a World! 

Where dim mysteriousness, obscurely bright, 

O’er all cowers brooding—what thy power and whence, 
To sift thy soul so fine, and mentelie 

Whate’er in thee was clayey? how dispense 

Such magic distillation? and make rise— 

Thy wand a chalk—such awful Mummeries? 

Many authors have since written about Blake, 
but few of them, it seems to me, have more happily 
apprehended his peculiar merits than Naylor has 
done in this sonnet. If Iam not mistaken, N. aylor 
was the author of a vere translation of ‘Reynard 


the Fox.’ Dopett, 
Charing Cross Road. 


Year (7" viii, 304, 430).—I am 
afraid the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ are hardly suit- 
able for a discussion of General Drayson’s peculiar 
views respecting the precession of the equinoxes. 
We may allow that the illustration usually given 
in astronomical books of the nature of the motion 
which produces this phenomenon is not very clear, 
and that misunderstanding may arise from calling 
it a conical motion of the earth’s axis. But it 


must be recollected that mathematicians always 
call a cone what ordinary people would call a 
double cone, and consider the section made by 
cutting both one curve (an hyperbola). Every 
astronomer is aware that the stars in the southern 
hemisphere are subject to precessional motion as 
well as those in the northern. And _ perhaps 
General Drayson’s way of expressing it—“ the 
second rotation causes the two semi-axes of the 
earth to describe cones during one slow rotation” 
—would be more readily intelligible to ordinary 
people. But the essential point of his book is to 
contend that the axis round which this second 
rotation takes place is not directed to the poles of 
the ecliptic, but makes an angle of nearly 6° with 
that which is, being inclined to the earth’s axis at 
one of 29° 26’; also that a complete revolution of 
this axis occupies 31,682 years. 
This would take too to discuss A. 
our pages. The purpose of my note at p. 
a merely to point out that, as Plato knew 
nothing of any such motion, and the remark in his 
‘Timeus’ evidently referred to something quite 
imaginary, it is incorrect to call the period of the 
precession of the equinoxes, whatever be its dura- 
tion, a Platonic year. Whether the ancient Indians 
or Chaldwans were acquainted with any period of 
the kind is very doubtful (one cannot accept the 
mere statement of a modern Brahmin upon it); 
but certainly Plato was not, Hipparchus being the 
first among the Greeks to indicate its existence. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


= Wreckuine (7" §. viii. 460).—The 
word reckling is a misprint for, or rather a phonetic 
spelling of wreckling, the old form, as pointed out 
by Wedgwood. See E. Friesic wrak, as explained 
by Koolman ; and com Swedish vrak, refuse. 
It is closely allied to wreck and wretch. Wreck 
ling simply means a wretched or poor crea- 
ture ; cf. Prov. Eag. wretchock, the smallest of a 
brood of domestic fowls (Halliwell). As for the 
suffix, compare weakling. It would be easy to 
write a long article on this word, with crowds of 
examples. Watrer W. Sxeat. 


‘Arapintana’ (7% §, viii. 408).—This is a 
lection of the eccentric sayings of Serjeant Arabia, 
who was judge of the Sheriff's Court, and alsos 
Commissioner of the Central Criminal Court of 
the City of London, when trying prisoners at the 
Old Bailey, both before and after dinner. It was 
made by Mr. H. Blencowe Churchill, a barrister 
of the Inner Temple and Oxford Circuit, the entry 
of whose admission in the books of his Inn is 
follows: “ John Henry Blencowe Churchill, of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, only son of Henry 
Churchill, late of Bicester, in the county of Or- 
ford, solicitor. Admitted Feb. 10, 1821. Called 
He died so recently a8 


to the Bar Feb, 9, 1827.” 
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August 12, 1880, at Reigate. He was a contem- 

rary and personal friend of John Adolphus, the 

istorian of the reign of George III., and the Crown 

Counsel at the Old Bailey for some years. Ser- 
jeant Arabin is referred to in the ‘Recollections 
of John Adolphus,’ by Mrs. Henderson, p. 289. 
The following is the entry of his admission to the 
Inner Temple :— 

* Gulielmus St, Julien Arabin, filius et hares Gulielmi 
Joh’es Arabin, de George Street, Manchester Square, in 
com. Middlesex, Armigeri, generaliter admissus est in 
Societatem istius communitatis in consideratione trium 
librarum sex solidorum et octo denariorum preemanibus 
solut, decimo octavo die Januarii, Anno Dom, 1793,” 
He was created a serjeant in 1824. I have not 
been able to ascertain the date of his call to the 
Bar, but in the ‘ Law List’ of 1805 he is described 
as “ William St. Julien Arabin, special pleader, 
home circuit, London, Middlesex, and Westmin. 
ster sessions.” His last sitting as commissioner 
appears to have been at the Central Criminal Court 
in October, 1841. ‘ Arabiniana’ cannot be called a 
volume, as it does notextend beyond sixteen pages. 
It was = in 1843 “for private distribution 
only.” It has, however, been cited (see Leverson v. 
the Queen, in 10 Best and Smith, p. 412), in which 
report it is stated that a copy is in the Library of 
the British Museum. 

An account of Charles Phillips is to be found in 
the first volume of Serjeant Ballantine’s ‘ Ex- 
periences,’ p. 86. Mr. Phillips is also referred 
to in Serjeant Robinson’s book. He defended 
Courvoisier in 1840. His conduct of the case gave 
rise to much angry controversy. Mr. Samuel 
Warren, in an article in Blackwood’s Magazine 
(afterwards reprinted in his ‘ Miscellanies’), de- 


fended Mr. Phillips for his conduct in def of 


the prisoner. A report of the trial will be found 
in Townsend’s ‘ Modern State Trials,’ vol. i. p. 244. 
Mr. Phillips was afterwards made a commissioner 
in the Court of Insolvent Debtors by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. He was a friend of Curran, and the author 
of a delightful work entitled ‘Curran and his 
Contemporaries,’ a third edition of which was 
published in 1850. 

Mr. Poland, Q.C., has kindly supplied much of 
the above information, and on that account it will 
be valuable for preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ 

J. E. Larron Pickerixe. 

Inner Temple Library. 


Green Famity (7" S. viii. 309).—Perhaps the 
family of this name inquired about by F. W. set- 
tled in Ireland. In ‘N. & Q.” 6" 8S. i. 283, I 
mention Greens who did so during the seventeenth 
century. Cuartes 8. Kixa, 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Bore: Pic (7 8. viii. 245, 317, 396).—I have 
generally heard a North German and Dutch vessel 
of pottery or gres de Flandre ware called a pig. It 
is in the shape of a barrel, standing on four legs, 


with a hole at the top for a bung, and one at one 
end for a wooden tap. I have two of them, and to 
look at they are not unlike pigs, but that could 
scarcely have been the reason of their name. I 
have seen vessels of that kind standing on a 
bracket on old staircases abroad, and sometimes 
set in a tray. H. A. W. 


Borat 1x Erect Posture (7 §. viii. 158). 
—To the list here recapitulated may be added 
6% §. vi. 374. R. H. Busx. 


Deatus oF NEAR Kinprep (7™ vii. 345; 
viii. 385).—Correspondents have not alluded to 
Crashaw, who wrote ‘An Epitaph upon a Husband 
and Wife, who Died, and were Buried together.” 
It begins thus :— 

To these, whom death again did wed, 
This grave ’s the second marriage-bed ; 


and closes :— 
And they wake into a light, 
Whose day shall never die in night. 


* Poetry,’ by R. Crashaw, London, 1785, p. 81. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


“Kine or Arms” or “Kino at Arms” (7% 
S. vii. 448; viii. 29, 112, 235, 251, 458).—Io 
Weever’s ‘Ancient Funeral Monuments,’ edit. 
1631, p. 662, a full account is given of 
“the manner of the creation or crowning of Garter, 

rincipal K. of Arms, & of Clarentieux & Norroy 
Prouinciall Kings of Armes; as also the creation of 
Heralds, & Pursuiuants of Armes; which anciently 
was done by the King, but of later times is performed 
by the Earle Marsball, hauing an especiall Commission 
therefore signed by the King for euery particular 
Creation.” 


Weever goes on to say :— 

“ And first I will begin with Garter, and shew what 
necessaries are to be prouided for him, at the time he 
shall be crowned, which are these following. 

“ A Booke and a Sword to be sworne upon, A Crowne 
guilt. A Collar of Esses, A Bowle of wine, which 
Bowle is fee to the new created King. And a Coat of 
Armes of veluet richly enbroydered. 

“The creation or crowning of Garter, as well ancientl 
as in these daies, was, and is on this manner. I wil 
instance with Sir Gilbert Dethick knight, who was created 
Garter principall King of Armes, on Sunday the twentieth 
day of Aprill, in the fourth of Zd. the sixt, 

“ Firat, the said Garter kneeled downe before the 
Kings maiestie, and the Kings Sword was holden ona 
booke, and the said Garter laid his hand vpon the booke, 
and also m the sword, whiles Clarentieux King of 
armes, read the oath. And when the oath was red, and 
the eaid Garter had kissed the booke and the sword, 
then the said Clarentieur read the letters patents of his 
office ; (which were dated the 29 of April in the yeare 
aforesaid). In the reading whereof, as the words doe 
follow in order, so did the Kings maiestie first take the 
cup of wine, and pouring it on his head, named him 
Garter. After that his Maiestie put on him his coat of 
Armes, and the collar of SS about his neck, and lastly 
the crowne vpon his head, and so finished the ceremony.” 


Precisely the same order, including the crown- 
ing, is carried out at the creation of the two pro- 
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vincial kings, that for the heralds being similar, 
without the crowning. The man is thus, by the 
crowning, constituted or created a king of arms, 
and not an armed king, a man at arms, a soldier. 
He is girt with no weapon, but takes the oath 
upon the sword and book; he is a man of peace, 
and not the armed man which the substitution of 
at for of implies. There never has, indeed, been 
any doubt upon the matter in the minds of recog- 
nized authorities, among whom I certainly do not 
include Sir Walter Scott. And it is to be hoped 
that the error which bas so far crept in and 
become established as to be accepted as correct by 
no less a chronicle than the Court Circular for 
Dec. 6, may be speedily stamped out again, for 
it wou'd be strange indeed if an ancient and 
honourable title should be at the mercy of the 
blunderings of printers. 
Apert HartsHorne. 


I shall be happy to place at the disposal of your 
readers a copy of the emblazon of Sir David’s arms 
from his register, by which it is quite clear that 
“King of Armes” is what he signed himself, 

Lauivs. 


Sr. Marx’s Eve (7" §. viii. 388).—The practice 
of sitting and watching in the church porch on 
St. Mark’s Eve, and to see on the third year (for 
this must be done thrice) the ghosts of those who 
are to die during the next year pass into the 
church, Brand, as also Timbs, records, was once a 
superstitious custom in Yorkshire. Montgomery 
refers to this belief in his poem ‘ Tke Vigil of Sr. 
Mark’:— 

“'Tis now,” replied the village belle, 
“ Saint Mark’s mysterious eve ; 

And all that old traditions tell, 
I tremblingly believe :— 

* How, when the midnight signal tolls, 
Along the green 

A mournful train of sentenced souls 
In winding sheets are seen. 

“ The ghosts of all whom Death shall doom 
Within the coming year 

In pale procession walk the gloom 
Amid the silence drear ! 

An illustration of this superstition may be found 
in the Hollis MS. in the Lansdowne Collection. 
It relates how two men of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
in the year 1634, agreed to watch in the church- 
yer, to see whether the ordinary belief would be 

Ifilled. For what they saw, or professed to have 
seen, as also for other customs on St. Mark’s Eve, 
I must refer your correspondent to Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 549. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Customs and beliefs akin to those referred to by 
K. E. E. L. as belonging to St. Mark’s Eve in 
Lincolnshire are to be found in most of the Northern 
Counties, interwoven with others common to All 


Saints’ Eve (Halloween) and St. John’s Eve in 
other localities. It should be noted that in most 
eases the watching in the church porch must be 
done thrice to be effectuai. 

There is also the maiden placing a flower in the 
porch during the earlier part of the evening, and 
returning for it alone at midnight, when, if to be 
married during the ensuing twelve months she will 
see @ marriage procession, with the bride in her 
own likeness, if to die unmarried, a funeral. 
Other divinations or omens are hanging the smock 
before the fire on going to bed, and watching for 
the apparition of the future husband to come in 
and turn it ; the laying of a nut by each fair one 
of a party in or before the hot embers of a fire, 
which nut, should marriage be in the wind, will 
jump away, or, as the children say, “ pop,” on the 
loved swain’s name being spoken by the owner, 
but will burn silently away if otherwise ; raking 
out the ashes on to the hearth, and looking thereon 
in the morning for the footprint of any to die 
during the coming year; the appearance of the 
future husband, if any, on the inquiring damsel 
running nine times round a haystick with a ring 
in her hand. 

In Northants, making the “ dumb-cake,” when 
a word spoken during the operation or subsequent 
action breaks the spell; and a piece of which cake 
is eaten by each assisting in its manufacture prior 
to walking upstairs to bed backwards. Result,—if 
to be married during the year, the favoured swain 
will be seen following, endeavouring to catch his 
beloved before she can get between the sheets ; 
but if to remain unmarried, dreadful dreams of 
graves, winding-sheets, and rings that will not fit 
are experienced. Eating the egg yolk, and filling 
the shell with salt, will also ensure a visit from the 
desired one before morning. On the day itself, for- 
merly a fast, blessings on the coming corn crop were 
implored, and the farmer’s team which worked on 
that day was sure to be marked by loss of cattle; 
woe also betided any special work done, or 
person working on that day. At Alnwick, the 
ceremony of admission of Freemen of the Common 
took place, the curious ceremony being popularly 
believed to be the charter by which the land was 
held from the time of King John. These area 
few items in brief. 

Much further will be found in detail respecting 
the eve and day itself in Brand, Pennant, Hone, 
and other writers. R. W. Hackwoop. 


Earty Cuvurca ts Dover (7" §, viii. 328, 
389).—The Rev. Precentor VENABLES and your 
correspondent F, N. speak somewhat sceptically 
as to the existence of a thorn at Glastonbury which 
flowers at Christmas. There certainly was such a 
thorn, however, and I believe there is one still, or, 
in fact, two, both of which sprang from that which 
tradition asserts St. Joseph of Arimathea planted. 
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in Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum Britannicum’ this variety 
is mentioned as Crategus oxycantha precoz. 
Withering also describes the thorn botanically in 
his ‘ Arrangement of British Plants.’ He says it 
blossoms twice a year, and that the winter blos- 
soms, which are about the size of a sixpence, 
appear about Christmas, and sooner if the weather 
be severe. References might be given to numerous 
other writers, but complete and easily accessible 
accounts are to be found in ‘The Book of Days,’ 
Folkard’s ‘ Plant-lore,’ and Dyer’s ‘ English Folk- 
lore.’ C. C. B. 


Dracoons Hussars §, vii. 267, 335, 
391, 489; viii. 111).—Orance has misread me in 
my reply to Mr. Bartvetr concerning the enu- 
meration of “ Light” Cavalry regiments. If he 
would kindly read the paragraph again, he will 
see that I spoke of the 12th Lancers as making up 
the total of five regiments so equipped, instead of 
four; though, seeing how mixed my description 
there reads, I can easily account for the charge of 
inaccuracy. 

Mr. Parrerson is quite correct in his early 
history of the 18th Hussars until he gives them 
the title of “ King’s Irish.” This they never bore. 
The date of their disbandment, on the peace reduc- 
tion, simultaneously with the 19th Lancers, was 
September, 1821, not 1822. Like all Hussars in 
1858, the present regiment has no facings. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Georer III. atrackep py a Loyvon Mos (7® 
8. viii. 366).—It appears by the ‘ London Kalendar 
for the Year 1799,’ p. 140, that Joseph Beding- 
feld, Esq., was Inspector of Seamen’s Wills at 
the Admiralty, his salary being 370/. per annum. 
This appointment under the Crown was one to 
which fees were attached, and was considered to 
be worth at least 2,000/. a year. Mr. Bedingfeld 
was an Irishman, of Herculean strength, and came 
to London in order to better his condition by 
obtaining employment under Government. A 
lucky chance took him into St. James’s Park, 
near the Horse Guards, at the very moment the 
attack was being made on the king’s carriage by a 
disorderly mob, who objected to the current price 
of bread. Mr. Bedingfeld forced his way through 
the crowd towards one of the carriage doors, 
against which he placed his back, and floored 
several rioters in succession, as if they had been 
so many ninvepins. The cavalry escort closed 
round the carriage, to keep the crowd at bay, and 
the rest of the story is accurately told by your 
correspondent Mr. FirzPatatck. 

When I joined the Admiralty, in January, 1840, 
two gentlemen were still in the service who had 
served under Mr. Bedingfeld, and his extra- 
ordinary strength was remembered and talked of 
in the office. I give one anecdote out of many 
that I heard, viz., in 1804 the Right Hon. George 


Canning became Treasurer of the Navy, his resi- 
dence being one of the houses in Somerset Place 
now forming part of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. At one of Mr. Canning’s official dinners 
the conversation turned upon some exhibition then 
going on in London, where a man twisted a poker 
round his neck. Some of Mr. Canning’s guests 
expressed doubts as to such a feat being possible ; 
but Mr. Bedingfeld assured the company that 
nothing was more easy to do ; and, suiting action 
to the word, he rushed to the fireplace to prove 
his assertion by twisting poker, tongs, and shovel 
round his neck in succession. “ Upon my honour,” 
quietly observed Mr. Canning, “a wonderful per- 
formance ; but the person who will most object, I 
suspect, will be my housekeeper, when she dis- 
covers the havoc in the fender to-morrow morn- 
ing.” Under what circumstances, or at what time, 
Mr. Bedingfeld retired from the public service I 
am unable to state; but all particulars could, 
doubtless, be obtained from the Admiralty records 
preserved in the department of the Accountant 
General of Her Majesty’s Navy. 
Georce J. T. Merry. 

Dr. Korer (7 §. viii. 368, 415).—The Rev. 
William Kuper, D.D., K.H., Chaplain of the 
Royal German Chapel, St. James’s, died at Upper 
Clapton, Nov. 27, 1861, aged eighty-nine. is 
wife, Wilhelmina, died Feb. 16, 1842, at the Lodge, 
South Lambeth, aged sixty-three, and was buried 
in Nunhead Cemetery. Their eldest son, Henry 
George Kuper, married at Camberwell, Aug. 20, 
1847, Mary, eldest daughter of W. H. Driffield, 
Esq., of Thealby, co. Lincoln, and died Decem- 
ber 7, 1856, aged fifty-two, at Baltimore, U.S., 
of which city he was British Consul. 

Hipwett, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Heratoic §. viii. 387).—The ‘Peerage of 
Scotland’ (my copy has lost the title-page and 
date of issue, but has a frontispiece of William IV.) 
gives Constable, Viscount Dunbar, bearing Or 
three bars azure, but in the engraving the field 
is blazoned argent. Crest, a dragon’s head. Sup- 
porters, dexter, a bull sable; sinister, a lion ram- 
pant gules, George ANcus. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


TaackeraYAna (7 §, viii. 265, 375, 438).— 
In commenting on my remarks about the fabulous 
story told by D. D.’s fanny friend, Mr. Warp 
seems to fancy that I reflected on the respectability 
of Mr. Deville. I had no thought of the kind. 
For many years he carried on a large business as 
a London tradesman with great industry and 
success. D. D.’s funny friend called him a “ pro- 
fessor,” and most absurdly caricatured him as talk- 
ing the broken English of the stage Frenchman 
that so amused our grandfathers. I never heard 
him speak a word of French. At his receptions 
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a chair was placed in the middle of the wareroom. 
In this the subject sat. Deville stood behind him 
(or her, for now and then a lady would let down 
her hair and be manipulated), and announced in a 
loud voice all the peculiarities of the skull, and the 
assumed points of character, often to the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. My father had his head 
examined, and Deville found a large development 
of “love of approbation.” ‘‘Then,” said my 
father, “‘ you would call mea vain man.” “ No, 
sir,” replied Deville ; “I don’t call it wanity, I 
call it love of distinction.” JAYDEE. 


Warrenait anv (7* §. viii. 364). 
— Have more recent observers upset the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Yarrell? He unhesitatingly 
oe the whitebait (Clupea alba) to be a 

istinct species (‘British Fishes,’ second edition, 
vol. ii. p. 202). GUALTERULUS. 


Fispmarker viii. 448).—The West- 
minster fish market was situated on the north side 
of the Long Woolstaple, at the south-east end of 
the present King Street. 

Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall. 


“Four corners To wy (7" viii. 208, 
275, 414).—The lines quoted by your correspondent 
form a portion of those beginning— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on. 
They are very ancient, and probably date from a 
ag long anterior to the Reformation. The late 

r. Halliwell- Phillip ave two versions in the 
second edition of bis ‘ Bessey Rhymes,’ 1843, 
p. 130, and referred to the ‘ Towneley Mysteries,’ 
p. 91 (Archeologia, vol. xxvii. p. 253), Aubrey 
(MS. Lansd. 231, fol. 114), and Ady’s ‘ Candle in 
the Dark,’ 4to., Lond., 1655, p.58. Many versions 
have been given in ‘N.& Q.’ Cf., for instance, 
1" 8. vi. 480 ; xi. 206, 474; xii. 90, 164. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


I well remember when a child (over sixty years 
ago) being taught these lines by a servant-maid, to 
be said in bed asa safeguard sgainst evil spirits 
during the night. I have forgotten how the last 
line was worded, but have lately met with a version 
which looks as if it might be a correct rendering of 
the original. It runs thus :— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on. 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head ; 

One to watch and one to pray, 

And two to bear my soul away. 
The last-mentioned angelic duty is presumably con- 
tingent on the death of the sleeper during the 
night. The lines are evidently an expression of 
early Christian belief in the special power of evil 


spirits, during the hours of darkness, to harass or 
injure the souls of men, and faith in the superior 
power of saints and angels to counteract their 
malignant intentions. It is curious to observe 
that the religious principle involved in these old 
lines still lingers in the well-known Evening Hymn, 
“Glory to thee, my God, this night,” in its two 
lines, 
‘ Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest, 
Truly folk-piety, as well as folk-lore, dies hard. 
G. Watson. 
Penrith. 


I have been acquainted with this charm or 
prayer from my early childhood, and have reason 
to believe that, with unimportant variations and 
some additions, it is known in all parts of Eng- 
land. One version, after the words, — 

One to watch, one to pray, 
Two to bear my soul away, 
finishes with— 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take 
And keep it safe for Jesus’ sake. Amen, 
Something similar is known in France, for in the 
November number of La Revue des Traditions 
Populaires of this year I find the following lines 
are used in Poitou by the people in an invocation 
to the Blessed Virgin, to be said at night, on 
retiring to rest :— 
Saint Luc, Saint Mare, et Saint Mathieu, 
Evangélistes du bon Dieu, 
Gardez les quatre coins de mon lit 
Pendant toute cette nuit.— Ainsi soit-il. 
E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 

(Farner Fravx, Mr, Hackwoop, Mr. W. Nrxoy, and 
Mr. E. H. MarsHatt, M.A.,, send replies to mach the 
same effect. The lines, we fancy, are known in all parts 
of the country. ] 


Is THY SERVANT A DOG? (7" S. viii. 300, 337, 
395, 458 )—I beg to point out to Mr. Marsuatt 
that the rendering of this passage which he gives 
from the Revised Version is not new, but, like 
many other of the “improvements” of that un- 
fortunate and tasteless work, is taken from the 
most interesting of old Bibles, Matthew’s, 1537, 
where it is printed thus, “ What is thy seruaunt 
which am but a dogge, that I shulde do thys great 
thyng?” In following Matthew's in so many 
instances the Revisers exercised sound discretion. 
Wycliffe and Coverdale had previously given it, 
“Is thy servant a dog?” And so it stands in 


various editions of the Great and the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

I am happy to say I have just received a book- 
seller’s catalogue offering different sizes of the 
Revised Version at about one-third the publishers’ 

trices. No doubt Matthew’s Bible is quite correct, 
or, after all, there only needs the transposition of 
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a comma to make the two versions agree. If the 
comma after ‘‘ what” is taken out and put after 
“servant” the Authorized Version will then read, 
“Bat what is thy servant, a dog [that is, who is 
merely a vile person], that he ehould do this great 
rag he ” Observe, “great” thing. Dogs are not 
in the habit of doing “great” things. Hazael 
was not at all shocked ; there is not the slightest 
evidence that he considered the actions base, but 
otherwise. He meant, “These are very great 
things for so inferior a person to accomplish.” 

R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Barrymore Peerace (7" §. viii. 368).— 
Richard Barry, eldest son of James Fitz-Richard, 
seventh Viscount Barrymore, should have suc- 
ceeded his father, who died April 10, 1581, as 
eighth viscount, but being deaf and dumb, though 
of sound understanding, was passed over in the 
succession, his younger brother David entering into 

ssession of the estates, and assuming the title. 

ichard, the de jure viscount, died s.p. at Lis- 
carroll April 24, 1622, surviving his brother, the 
de facto viscount, who died at Barry’s Court, co. 
Cork, April 10, 1617, and was succeeded as ninth 
viscount by his grandson David, created Earl of 
Barrymore Feb. 28, 1627/8 See ‘Complete 
Peerage,’ edited by G. E. C., published by G. 
Bell & Sons, vol. i. p. 252. F. D. it. 


Browyine (7 §. viii. 428).—‘The 
Worst of It’ may not be written in terms quite 
theologically exact; but is there not a plain refer- 
ence in stanza vii. (not ix.) to the two passages of 
Scripture, St. Luke vii. 36-50 and St. Luke xv. 7? 
Thus much may be inferred from stanzas v., x., 
and xix. of the poem. Is the church in ‘ Dis aliter 
Visum,’ “the humble chapel of Jésus Flagellz,” 
at Boulogne, where the fishermen “ have lined its 
walls with votive pictures, and hung its roof with 
models of their barks?” (Murray’s ‘ France’). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Tae Beavtirut Mas, Hartiey (7 viii. 
229, 277, 311, 414).—I have an impresion that this 
lady's Christian name was Elizabeth, but cannot say 
whence I derived it, and it is, therefore, worthless 
as evidence. One of her earliest portraits is in the 
London Magazine for October, 1773, which scarcely, 
perhaps, corresponds with her great reputation for 
beauty. The accompanying biography states that 
her maiden name was White, and that her parents 
occupied a position of great obscurity. The future 
actress accepted a situation as chambermaid in a 
gentleman’s family, and there formed the connexion 
which probably paved the way to her future eleva- 
tion. Her lover assumed the name of Hartley, by 
which his mistress was always subsequently known, 
and on falling into poverty persuaded her to try her 


fortunes on the stage. She made her first appear- 
ance at thetheatre inthe Haymarket in the character 
of Imoinda, in ‘Oroonoko,’ This must have been 
about 1769, when she was eighteen years of age. 
Her personal attractions are thus described by her 
biographer : — 

“ This lady’s figure seems to have been moulded by 
the hand of Harmony herself. It presents to us all those 
fine inclinations which compose the essence of real grace ; 
and the whole form is so admirably put together, that 
the parts seem to be lost into each other, and to defy the 
eye with their beauties. The features of her face are 
marked with the same regularity. Her eye is lively, 
though not brilliant; her skin is not singularly fair ; 
and her hair is dark red. In a word, taking her 
altogether, she gives us the idea of a Greek beauty.” 


Besides Sir Joshua’s pictures, there are en- 
gravings of this actress as Andromache, by Sher- 
win ; as Elfrida, by Dickinson, after Nixon ; and 
by R. Houston, after Hamilton. 

W. F. Parpgarx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana., 


Srac Marcu (7S. vii. 508 ; viii. 36).—Although 
Mr. Latimer has been enlightened as regards a 
Newcastle “ stag” fight, it is singular that (accord- 
ing to a ‘ Thousand Notable Things,’ Manchester, 
1822) such barbarous sport as suspected by your 
correspondent—a “stag and tiger fight,” at least— 
did actually take place at a race meeting (in the 
last century ?), and at the instance of no less a 
personage than a royal duke. The account of this 
extraordinary match is given—unfortunately with- 
out date—at p. 462 of the work, as follows :— 

“The sporting [sic] Duke of Cumberland, when at 
Ascot races one year, promoted a combat which humanity 
bids us condemn ; it was between a stag and a hunting 
tiger. The result was, however, far different from what 
might have been expected. Ona lawn by the road side 
near Ascot a space was fenced in with very strong tiling, 
fifteen feet high, into which an old stag was turned, and 
shortly after the tiger was led in blindfolded by two 
blacks who had the care of him. The moment bis eyes 
were uncovered, and that he saw the deer, he crouched 
down on his belly, and creeping like a house-cat at a 
mouse, watched an opportunity of safely seizing his prey. 
The stag, however, warily turned as he turned, and this 
strange antagonist still found himself opposed by his 
formidable antlers. In vain the tiger attempted to turn 
his flanks, the steg had too much generalsbip; and this 
cautious warfare lasted until it became tedious, when his 
royal highness inquired if by irritating the tiger the 
catastrophe of the combat could be hastened. He was 
told it might be dangerous, but it was done ; the keepers 
went to the tiger, and did as they were ordered, when 
i diately, instead of attacking the deer, with a furious 
bound he cleared the tiling that enclosed him, The con- 
fusion among the affrighted multitude may be conceived ; 
every one imagined himself the destined victim to the 
rage of the tiger; but he, regardless of their fears, 
crossed the road, and rushed into the opposite wood, 
It happened that a herd of fallow deer were feeding not 
far from the scene of action, and on the haunch of one 
of them he instantly fastened, and brought it to the 
ground, His keepers, to whom he was perfectly fami- 
liarized, for some time hesitated to go near him. At 
length they ventured, and not being able to get him to 
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quit the deer, they cut its throat, separated the haunch he 
had seized, which he never left from his hold a moment, 
covered his eyes, and led him away with the haunch in 
his mouth.” 

The “sporting” Dake of Cumberland here 
referred to, it seems evident, was no other than he 
of Culloden fame, or infamy, who for his cruelty 
generally was designated “ the Butcher ”:— 

“ For the amusement of his soldiers at Fort Augustus 
after Culloden], bis royal highness instituted horse and 
oot races, and induced the women of the camp to take 

rt in those races naked, and mounted on the bare- 

ked ponies of the country.""—See Dr. Taylor's ‘ Scot- 
land, 


ii. pp. 945-51. 
R. E. N. 
Bishopwearmouth, 


Tue Psatms or Davin (7" §. viii. 428).—The 
Davidic authorship of many of the Psalms is 
a question on which critics are by no means 

. There is a good deal on the subject in 
the Prolegomena to Jennings and Lowe, ‘ On the 
Psalms,’ in the introduction to Perowne, and in 
Wright’s article on the Psalms in Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.’ But Prof. Cheyne has 
recently gone much further than any of the above 
in disputing Davidic authorship. J. T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durbam, 


I see not how any one can answer this question 
to any good purpose within the limits imposed on 
us by our Editor. It would be hadly possible to 
compress within those limits even a list of the 
books to which Ancticay ought to refer for his 
information. There are three classes of them: 


commentaries on (1) the Bible, (2) the Prayer |? 


Book, (3) the Psalms. Perhaps Anouicay will 
prefer the names of a few modern and easily acces- 
sible books under each head : (1) Bishops Words- 
worth and Ellicott, Dr. Blunt, the Speaker, the 
8.P.C.K.; (2) Bishop Barry, Dr. Blunt, Messrs. 
Beamont and Campion, the 8.P.C.K.; (3) Dean 
Perowne, Mr. Thrupp, Messrs. Jennings and Lowe. 
OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
(Other contributors write to the same effect. } 


Town’s Huspanp viii. 447).—The follow- 
ing advertisement appears in the Hull Advertiser, 
Aug. 8, 1795 :— 

“ Guild-hall, Kingston u Hull, August 7, 1795. 
Wanted by the Onparaticn ef this Town, a proper 

rson for the office of Town’s Husband, or Common 

ficer. He must be well acquainted with Accompts, 
capable of drawing Plans and Estimates for Buildi 
and accustomed to inspect the Workmanship of Me. 
chanics,” 

In 1833 the Town Clerk stated before the 
Municipal Corporation Commissioners that the 
Town's Husband performed the duties previously 
discharged by the Chamberlains ; he kept all the 
Corporation’s accounts, the general receipts and ex- 
penditure passed through his hands, he made out 


the audit accounts, and collected the fee-farm 
rents (Gawtress’s ‘ Report,’ 1834, p. 85). At 
Beverley, in 1833, the same officer seems to have 
been called Corporation Clerk (Wharton’s ‘Report,’ 
1833, p. 17). There is something about Mr, 
Mihill at 7* S. ii. 37. W. B. 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps gives the following 
definition in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words,’ “‘ an officer of a parish who collects 
the moneys from the parents of illegitimate children 
for the maintenance of the latter.” 

Epwarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Sr. Mitprep’s Povuttry 
Breap Srazet (7" §S. viii. 443).—Mr. Lyxw 
seems anxious to know why Nemo implies that St. 
Mildred’s in the Poultry was standing in 1863. 
All I can say is, that Nemo is perfectly correct, as 
I came up with my family to London in 1867, and 
having a great curiosity to visit the old City 
churches, I remember perfectly well going one 
Sunday morning after that date to St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry, accompanied by some of my children ; and 
the fact is impressed on my memory by the cir- 
cumstance that if we had not been present the 
entire congregation would have consisted of the 
beadle and the female pew-opener. 

JoserH Bearp. 

Ealing. 


Mr. Lyww is mistaken in his statement that St. 
Mildred’s, Poultry, was taken down “‘ nearly thirt 
ears ago,” as I attended a service in the churc 
in the year 1870, and the demolition did not take 
place till at least two years later. In the above 
year I attended a Sunday service at each of the 
City churches, and published the numbers present 
in the City Press, to show that the churches were 
not so deserted as the advocates for their sacri- 
legious and vandalistic destruction were in the 
habit of asserting. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Buriat on THE Norra Sipe or tae Cavurca 
(7™ 8S. viii. 204, 276, 335).—In connexion with 
this subject, it is worth recording that in Suffolk 
almost every church has a north and south porch ; 
and where old customs are observed, the body is 
brought in at the south porch, put down at the 
west end of the centre aisle, and carried out by the 
north porch into the churchyard for interment. 
When and why the custom of bringing the body 
up to the chancel was lost I do not —. - 


Let me add a little contribution on this question 
relating entirely to country parishes in Norfolk. 
The three contiguous parishes of Garvestone, Rey- 
merstone, and Thuxton stand on the south side of 
the road. The entrance to each church is by the 
north porch, and the majority of the burials is on 
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the north side. Each church bas a south door, 
which is used when occasion requires. The parish 
church of Burlingham St. Andrew stands on the 
north side of the turnpike highway between Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth; it has north and south 
porches. No burials on the south side, and yet it 
is the entrance used by the parishioners, The 
northern side is filled with graves, and the north 
porch is used by the family at the hall, which is 
situated to the north of the church. 
Wa. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


None of your correspondents gives a reason for 
the feeling against burying the dead on the north 
side of the church. Here, “to Do’set,” it used to 
be thought, in my boyhood, fifty years ago—and 
very likely is thought still—that at the ‘* crack of 
doom” the church would fall northwards, and 
cover the graveyard on that side. 

H. J. Movte. 

Dorchester, 


I inquired of an old parishioner, the other day, 
why there were no burials on the north side. He 
immediately replied, because suicides were buried 
there. E. Leaton Bienxiyscrr. 


or THE Two Mourperep Princes 
(7* 8. viii. 361).— The very interesting letter from 
Mr. J. Ropinson on the subject of the princes 
murdered in the Tower induces me to send you the 
following MS. entry on the fly-leaf of Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘ History of the Two Princes’ in my pos- 
session. The book was published in 1641, and the 
note is in the handwriting of the period :— 

“ August y* 17% 1647. 

“Mr, Johnson, a Counsellor, sonne of Sir Robert 
Johneon, affirmed to mee and others then in Companye 
that when y* Lo: Grey of Wi!ton and Sir Walter Raleigh 
were prisoners in y* Tower, the wall of y* paseage to y* 
King’s Lodgings then sounding hollow, was taken down 
and at y° place marked A was found a little roome about 
7 or 8 ft. equare, wherein there stood a Table and uppon 
it y* bones of two Children supposed of 6 or 8 yeares of 
age, which by y* afuresayd nobles and all present were 
credibly beleeved to bee y* carcasses of Edward y* 5th 
and his brother the then Duke of York. This gent was 
also an eye witnesse at y* opening of it with Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Henry Cog«n, officers of y* mint, and others 
with whom having since discoursed hereof they offirmed 
y* eame to me and yt‘ they saw the skeletons. 

“R(?) Wezs.” 
There is a plan included showing A, the little room 
mentioned. 
_ This note seems to fix with some precision the 
time when the remains (whatever they were) were 
found. Grey was imprisoned and executed in 
1603. Evan Danie. 

St. John’s College, Battersea. 


Mr. Rosiyson refers to M. Maurier’s ‘ Mémoires 
servir 4 l’Histoire de Hollande,’ published in 
‘aris in 1680, and to an English translation by 
Thowas Brown which appearcd in 1693. I should 


be glad if Mr. Ropryson or any of your readers 

could inform me where I could see or obtain a 

copy of the ‘ Mémoires’ or of the — a 
J. 


There are some misprints in this contribution. 
Sir George Buck, or Buc, is called “Sir Geo 
Rich,” and afterwards “ Bue” throughout. “ How’s 
‘Annals’” should be Stow’s ‘Annals,’ “ ‘ Hist. 
Papers,’ p. 347,” should be ‘State —, 


Tuomas Nasu: ‘ Pierce Penivesse nis Sup- 
PLICATION TO THE DivELt,’ 1592 (7* S. viii. 348). 
—A copy of the. original edition, in black letter, 
without pagination, will be found in the Large 
Room of the British Museum. 

Dawiet Hipwetz. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Frost THe Caanyet (7 §, viii. 349).—If 
collateral evidence as to the severity of the winter 
1715-16 will be of any service, I find it recorded 
in a chronological record of the date :— 

“The winter was so very severe about this time that 
several post-boys and others were frozen to death...... The 
Thames was frozen over, and all manner of diversions 
were used upon the ice.” 

And it is also recorded that on the 30th of the pre- 
vious Nuvember 

“the rebels abandoned [Perth], passing over the river 
Tay on the ice, and the Pretender and the Earl of Mar 
followed.” 

It appears, however, that the winter of 1739-40 
was far more severe both in England and on the 
Contirent. R. W. Hackwoop. 


Tae Lone Hunprep (7™ §. viii. 227, 276).— 
In the Yorkshire valleys a hundred weight of cheeses 
is 120 pounds. F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


axp Taverns oF Lonpon AND 
Susurss (7" §. viii. 287, 458).—J. R. D. will 
find an exhaustive illustrated article on the ‘ Old 
Inns and Taverns of London’ in the Popular 
Monthly for September, 1888; or if he cares to 
write to me I think I can pat him in the way of 
obtaining some information on the subject. 

Sypyzy Scrope. 

Tompkinsville, New York. 


Tae Doxe or Wettincton (7™ S. viii. 429). 
—In the preface to Banim’s ‘ Tales’ will be found 
the anecdote, which came from my father. On 
some observation made to him, my father said, “I 
am surprised that, as an Irishman, you should hold 
such a doctrine.” ‘‘I tell you, sir, I am not an 
Irishman.” ‘I meant no offence,” replied my 
father; “ but I have heard you state you were born 
in Dublin.” “ What of that,sir? A man is nota 
horse because he was born in a stable, nor a Mem- 
ber of Parliament because he was born in the 
House of Commons.” See note of Croker in Bos- 


well’s ‘ Johnson’ in reference to the fancy of Dub- 
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lin men to deny they are Irish. The Duke of 
Wellington was constantly regarded as a born 
authority on Ireland, and it is not strange that on 
account of his attachment to his country the Queen 
asked him to be godfather to her son, Arthur 
Patrick, Duke of Connaught. All the talents who 
founded the Daily News—Dickens, Dilke, and the 
others— would be a little surprised by the oblivious- 
ness of the present editors, Hype Cxarke. 


Apart from any question as to the truth of the 
story or as to the politeness of the analogy, it 
must be observed that the retort contains a good 
deal of trath. Though the Duke was born in Ire- 
land, he was not an Irishman in the ethnological 
sense of the word. His family was English, although 
settled in Ireland, since the reign of Henry VIII. 
as regards his Rutlandshire ancestors, and from an 
earlier period as regards his Sussex ancestors. 

re is no evidence, so far as I am aware, to 
show that he had any Celtic blood in his veins. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

The Duke may have repeated the saying ; but it 
is, I think, a mere jest-book joke—a “ Joe Miller.” 

W. E. 


Tue “ Liprary or tae Faruers” (7* §, viii. 
428).—The original prospectus, which appeared in 
most of the early volumes, as well as before the 
series was begun, has :— 

“ Edited by the Rev, E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, late Fellow 
of Oriel College; the Rev. John Keble, M.A., Professor 
of Poetry, late Fellow of Oriel College; the Rev. J. 
Newman, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College.” 

The earlier issues of the prospectus are curious as 
<containing some names of translators who sub- 
sequently withdrew their assistance. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Editors— Pusey, Keble, Newman, and Marriott ; 
authority—ax criginal prospectus I happen to have 
by me. é F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Sreerite-caase vii. 406).—At the Mal- 
ten races in 1801 a match was run between two 
hunters, which should arrive at a given point in 
the shortest time. They went four miles in less 
than fifteen minutes, and took one hundred leaps 
in their way as they crossed the country. The 
favourite lost, of course! Mr. Teasdale was the 
winner, Mr. Darley the loser, on whom the odds 
were in starting. Henry Geracp Hore. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Lerrer or James: Monrcomery (7" S. viii. 
443).—The stanzis quoted under the above refer- 
ence as sent to James Montgomery anonymously, 
“ written by a lunatic on the walls of his cell,” are 
in reality by Christopher Smart, who is said to 
have scrawled them on the walls of his cell when 


under restraint. They form a portion of his ‘Song 
to David,’ a very long poem, published in 1763. 
In a copy of Smart’s ‘ Poems,’ 2 vols., Reading, 
1791, this poem does not occur, and I remember, 
on buying the book many years ago, being ve: 
much disappointed at not finding it inserted. His 
ode ‘On an Eagle confined in a College Court’ is 
perhaps the poem by which he is best remembered, 
and is to be found in vol. i. p. 4. Curiously enough, 
this is also to be found in the ‘Oxford Sausage,’ 
though that work professes to be by members of 
that university. It is “embellished ” with a rude 
woodcut, like many of the ay eee are in the book. 
Christopher Smart, popularly known as Kit Smart, 
was born in 1722, and died in 1770 within “ the 
rules of the King’s Bench Prison.” A small vig- 
nette portrait of him is prefixed to his ‘ Poems.’ 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The lines are well known. They are extracted 
from the ‘ Song to David,’ written by Christopher 
Smart in a lucid interval while in confinement. 
It was first published in 1763. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


A Larose Beeca (7" §. viii. 369).—May I 
gest to Mr. Boucuter that the expressions “ fair 
young beech” (Tennyson) and “light beech” 
(Shelley) have probably each a double meaning, 
one reference being to the “smooth and silvery” 
bark which distinguishes the beech from our other 
forest trees, with the exception of the birch, with 


H.| its still lighter bark? The tree the dimensions of 


which are given is evidently a patriarch amo 
beech trees ; but in ‘Our Woodlands, Heaths, 
— (1859), by W. S. Coleman, it is stated 
that 


“there is one of extreme antiquity and vast size standing 
on Sunning Hill, in Windsor Forest, which measures (at 
six feet from the ground) thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference.” —P. 18. 

As regards oak trees, the above-named work 
informs us that the Cowthorpe Oak, standing on 
the banks of the river Nidd, in Yorkshire, measures 
78 ft. in circumference, while the Winfarthing 
Oak, in Norfolk, has a trunk of 70, and the Merton 
Oak, in the same county, of 63 ft. in circumference, 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Syyonymous Appe.tations oF Cities 8. 
viii. 48, 377).—Carlisle is constently spoken of as 
“ Merry Carlisle.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

“The city of the violated treaty ” = Limerick. 

GUALTERULUS, 


Zoroaster (7% §, viii. 388).—With reference 


to this question it may be — that the essence 
of Zorcestrian belief was dualism—the recognition 
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of Ormused as the principle of good, and Ahriman 
as the principle of evil. 

When Shelley composed “For know there are 
two worlds [not “ dual universe,” as mentioned by 
Mr. G. Wornersroon] of life and death,” in 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ he must, I apprehend, 
have had before him what Gibbon had written on 
“Persian theology; two principles” in ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ (See 
vol. i. p. 334, Murray, 1872.) 

Henry Geratp Hore. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Lamwp Cuimvyeys (7" §. viii. 429)—Was not 
Argand the Frenchman in question? I have 
known the story from my earliest days, seeing it 
(with an illustration) in a little book of general 
information entitled ‘That’s It; or, Plain Teach- 
ing,’ published thirty years ago. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The story which Pror. Borer tells is that of 


Argand and his invention of the argand burner for 
oil -~ the essential feature of which is the chim- 
h 


ney. e particulars will be found in any good 
biographical dictionary. E. E. 8. 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D.—Part V. 
Cast—Clivy. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

By readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ at least, the rate of progress of 

Dr. Murray's gigantic undertaking is watched with 

appreciative interest, leavened in some cases by know- 

e. Slowly, as the work grows, the sense of its 
magnitude, as well as its importance, breaks upon one, 

Especially advantageous is it to contrast with what is in 

fact a national undertaking of supreme interest and 

value the efforts that are made to anticipate or forestall 
its information. Such a task is hopeless, and for scholars 
this lexicon totius Anglicitatis—for such practically it 
is—will remain alone and unapproached. What will have 
to be done fifty years hence, when new developments have 
established themselves, is hard to guess. It is scarcely, 
however, going into the rea'ms of prophecy to say that of 
all future English lexicographical labours this work must 
form the basis, and that little except additions will be 
necessary to subsequent generations. Thus stands the 
point. English, from its first appearance to the close of 
the nineteenth century, has been exhaustively studied, 
and its growth has for the first time been scientifically 
analyzed and ——- This is done practically once 
and for ever. fhatever further developments of an 
expanding language may be seen, the work is perfect up 
tonow. From encyclopedias, accordingly, this fine work 
differs, thus, in all important respects. Science advances 
by leaps and bounds, and to the worker the encyclopedia 
of a generation back is in many respects useless. What 
can an old encyclopedia tell, for instance, concerning 
electricity? In other subjects the knowledge of to-da 

is subversive of that of yesterday. It is otherwise with 
our language. A word or two may esc:pe the keen and 
diligent search of Dr. Murray's staff, past and present. 

Such omissions are few, and necessarily unimportant, 

and the zealot will copy them from ‘N, & Q.,’ where 


they are bound to appear, upon the ample margin of the 
dictionary, Nothing, then, short of a reversal of philo- 
logical laws can prevent the book from being final in the 
sense that by far the greatest part of the work needs 
never be done again. 

It is hopeless to attempt any analysis of the informa- 
tion given in the present part. Opening the pages abso- 
lutely at a venture, and takirg the word on which the 
finger first fell, we found proof, which for personal 
reasons thall not be indicated, that in the latest mean- 
ings aesigned to words the information is as precise 
and careful as it is with regard to archaic or obsolete 
phrases. We have, indeed, nothing but praise for the 
part, and congratulate Dr. Murray upon the manner in 
which he is getting forward with his onerous task, 


The Library of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Julian Shar- 
man, (Stock, 
Mr. Suarman’s ‘ Library of Mary Queen of Scots’ will 
be thrice welcome to the bibliographer as well as to the 
admirer of Mary Stuart. Few comparatively as are 
the books named, they constituted at the time, in 
the opinion of the writer, the most important col- 
lection north of the Tweed, The works the catalogue 
of which is given were distributed between the 
palace of Holyrood and the castle of Edinburgh, For 
the reasons ot this division, for the formation of the 
catalogue, and for all the facts connected with the col- 
lection, the reader is referred to Mr. Sharman’s very 
interesting and valuable introduction. Poetry and 
romance are largely represented in the catalogue, as was 
to be expected from a queen in whose train was Chatelard. 
It is natural that the books, many of which are in French, 
should make the collector's mouth water. Firat among 
the numbers, entered, it may be said, in broad Scotch, is 
the well-known work, the French title of which is “ La 
treselegante delicieuse, mellifiue et tresplaisante hystoire 
du tresnoble, victorieux et excellentissime roy Perce- 
forest, Roy de la grand Bretagne.”” What is announced 
as “The Werkis of Allane Charter,” supposedly ‘ Les 
(Euvres [de] feu Maistre Alain Chartier,’ 1529, follows. 
This is a reprint in round letters of the black-letter 
edition of 1520. Then comes a euggestive entry, “Ane 
Oratioun to the King of Franche of the Quenis awin 
hand write.” “ Rolland Amoreuse,” “ Amades de Gaule,” 
“ The Legend Aurie,” ‘‘ The Decameron of Bocas,” “ Ane 
buik of a “La mere des historeis,” “Tua volumes 
of Lancelot de Laik,” &c., follow. There are some 
volumes of classics and—a sufficiently dangerous pos- 
session—some volumes of Catholic theology. A few of 
the titles as they are given baffle modern research, 
Here is one: “Ane Turk buik of paintrie.” One more 
a oy inadequately catalogued, is “ Pantagruell in 
renche. 


Spenser Society Publications. New Series, Iesue No. 1.— 
The Poly-Olbion. By Michael Drayton. Part I. 
THE new series of the Spenser Society, though issued at 
a diminished price, bids fair to surpass the earlier series 
in beauty and in interest. To not a few collectors the 
substitution of a plain paper for the shiny ribbed paper, 
which was terribly fatiguing to the eyes, will alone be 
sufficient recommendation. In the ‘ Poly-Olbion’ of 
Drayton, however, the Council has hit upon a book of 
solid merit and of great attract'veness. With its hand- 
some engraved title-page and no lees admirable portrait 
of Prince Henry, and with its quaint maps of the coun- 
ties, the ‘ Poly-Olbion ’ has always been a book prized by 
the collector, and copies have sold within a year or two 
for close upon a score pounds. A reprint in facsimile of 
this gem, for such it is, must be reckoned is a spirited 
undertaking. A portion of the task is accomplished, 
and that the most difficult, and nine songs are issued, 
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The printed title-page bears, of course, the date 1622. It 
is needless to quote Lamb's praise of this book, which, 
however, is almost the warmest that most exquisite of 
critics ever bestowed, We trust the Society will recruit 
members, and be encouraged to persevere in its new 
departure. 

Proverbs, Sayings, and Comparisons in various Lan- 
guages. Collected and arranged by James Middlemore. 
(Isbister. ) 

We have here a collection of English proverbs with 

approximate equivalents in French, Italian, Spanish, and 
erman, A work of this class is necessarily useful for 

reference. The equivalenteare not always the best. For 
So we have the chink, 
We'll bear the stink, 

the French equivalent of which is “L’argent ne sent 

pas mauvais,”’ the corresponding Latin is “ Lucri os 

est odor ex re qualibet.” Surely ‘‘ Nummus non olet” 
better. In very many cases the idea is conveyed that 
mere translations are made to do duty for proverbs. 

Without being ideal, however, the volume is welcome. 

An ample index is a desideratum. 


Sylvieand Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Amoxo Christmas books the new eccentricity of Lewis 
Carroll will occupy a foremost place, thanks, in part, to 
the forty-six brilliant illustrations of Mr. Harry Furniss, 
of which the author speaks in terms of justified eulogy. 

Though a different framework is adopted, the new story 

has — - common with the old, With its human 

teachi ible not to sympathize. Ina book 
of this te however, we scarcely care for the didactic 
preface. 

The Blue Friars, their Sayings and Doings, Being a 
New Chapter in the History of Old Plymouth. By 
W. H. K. Wright, F.R.Hist.Soc. (Plymouth, West- 
cott; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Mr, Waicur supplies in this volume a record of the 

doings of a convivial and intellectual society existing in 

Plymouth between 1829 and 1846, numbering many able 

and one or two eminent men. More than ordinary 

interest attaches to their proceedings, to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn in Fraser's Magazine. Mr. 

Wright's book, which is adorned with portraits and other 

illustrations, is very appetizing, and its attraction will 

extend far beyond the borders of Plymouth. Charles 

Mathews the elder was by affiliation a Blue Friar, under 

the title of Brother Prism. A second volume will pro- 

bably be i 

Behind the Veil. By Emily Sarah Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 

dt Might Have Been, Same author and publisher. 

‘Benrnp THe VEIL’ conveys in very pleasant and 

attractive style much trustworthy information as to the 
riod immediately following the Battle of Senlac. It 

Ee one of the books in which a golden gate to archeology 

is opened. ‘It Might Have Been’ tells the story of 

Gunpowder Plot, and gives, for the first time in print, 

muck interesting information as to the fate of some 

of the plotters. 

England under Charles II, Arranged and edited by 
W. F. Taylor. (Nutt.) 

Hens is a useful little volume of Mr. Nutt’s series iving 

‘English History by Contemporary Writers.” Judg- 

ment and discretion are shown in using the mass of 

testimony, much of it in the shape of lampcon and so 
forth, that bears on the subject. 


The Tempest. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Herbert A. Evans, M.A. (Sutton & Co.) 
Tus volume of the “ University Shakespeare” has a 


+ pees text, a few useful notes, and an introdue- 
tion. 

Messrs. Buackig & Son have issued A History of 
King Alfred the Great of England, by Jacob Abbott, a 
cheap, a bandy, and an excellent guide to England, 
with a map and other illustrations. 

Messrs. Fretp & have reprinted in facsimile, 
with »ll the quaint illustrations, The Christmas Box or 
New Year's Gift, the first publication of the Religious 
Tract Society. it is a very curious work, dating from 
1825, and furnishes opportunity for many reflections on 
the art and manners of our grandfathers. It is a book 
we are glad to possess. 

Tue Christmas Bookseller for 1889 brims over with 
illustrations, and is almost as much a gift-book as a trade 
organ. 

Ma. Freperto Maver, of 113, Oxford Street, has 
issued an International Almanack ” for 1890, written in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, It has 
many special features. 


One of the most familiar of signatures must now, we 
regret to think, ery ae from the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
In the Rev. Edward Bradley, generally known as “Cuth- 
bert Bede,” we lose one of the staunchest of supporters 
and most frequent of contributors. The particulars of 
bis career and the list of his works have n given in 
most, if not all, English newspapers. With his works of 
fiction we are little concerned. We knew him as an 
ardent student of antiquities, a diligent collector of folk- 
lore, and a bright narrator of shrewd observations and 
veried experiences, There is searcely a volume of 
*N. & Q” that he has not enriched with pleasant, enter- 
taining, and often valuable matter, and his departure is 
a matter of keen regret. His occasional private com- 
munications told of illness and unrest, but raised no 
fears as to a fatal termination to his illness. 


Potiies ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A. H, (“ Mountains of the Moon ”).—These are re- 
ferred to by Stanley in one of his latest missives. 

R. P. H. desires to convey bis compliments and thanks 
to Mr. Hackwoop for his reply to query re ‘ Commander 
of Ordnance. 

writes: “ Mr, H. G. has 
noticed, p. 479, col. 1,1. 6, the two mistakes which I 
mentioned to you some days 0. But in so doing he 
bas made another mistake, For ‘Trimbleston’ read 
Trimleston, a2 1 gave you the title,” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return —_ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can no exception, 
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VILL. Dec. 21, °89.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 


THE BRIDGE HOUSE. 


ALS 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. A Serial Story.|ON the EMBANKMENT: WHITEHALL. 
SIGHT-SEEING as a CAREER. | NICKNAMES, 
A LOYAL LADY. ‘SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. A New 


ODDITIES of EATING and DRINKING, 
The FORTH BRIDGE. DAVY JONES'S LOCKER, 


“BENEFIT of CLERGY.” A Story in Two | MONSTER GUNS. 
—_— CURIOSITIES of COMPOSITION, 


ILFUL WASTE. 
nae The STORY of ALICE LYNTON, A Com- 
“MERRY CARLISLE.” plete Story. 


NOISE. The WAYS of EXPERIENCE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
STORIES BY 


B. L, FARJEON, | MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ESME STUART. THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ 


AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS, 


LONDON: 2, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (8. vit. pro. 21, 49, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND 
PRIX and TWO out or the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and 


Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


,. WORK BY PROFESSOR PALGRAVE. 
half-vellum, gilt top, choicely printed in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The TREASURY of of SACRED SONG. Selected from the English 
wah Explanatory and Biographical, by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, Pro. 
“ An admirable representation of all that is best in the field of literature which it covers.”—Globde. 
“ The work adds another to the few books which are prized almost as personal friends by lovers of poetry.”—Scotsman, 
** Will be for many readers the gift-book of the season.” — Record. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘ LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, PRINTED ON THE OXFORD THIN PAPER. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, 6s. ; paste grain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. Accedunt parallela §, 


one loca, &c. Edited by CAROLUS LLOYD, S.T.P.R. Adduntur tres Appendices, curante GUL. SANDAY, 
8.T.P., Exegeseos Sacrae Professore. (1.) Collatio recensionis Westcottio-Hortiane. (II. ) Delectus lectionam 
(IIL.) De quibusdam lectionibus versionum Orientalium testimonia. 

*,” This Edition is printed on the well-known OXFORD sy INDIA PAPER, which is a —- of the Oxford 
University Press, and is used exclusively for Oxford books. Its characteristics are extreme o; toughness, 
— and an agreeable tone. It has been manufactured in me to meet the demand for thin Cooke ont and is admitted to be 
without a rival. 

NEW PART OF THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
Juct ready, paper covers, imperial 4to, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL 


PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the a Society. Part V. (CAST—CLIVY). 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. Hon. M.A., with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science, 
Vol. I. Aand B. Already published, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. Part IV., Sec. 2, C—CASS. Already published, 
Paste , A—CASS, 12s. 6d. each. 
“ This monumental work.... Never before has the English | treated lexicographically in a manner so traly 
comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University of Oxf +y resources of its celebrated press to a work more 


worthy of its ancient renown.” —Times. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC POESY. Edited, with 


Notes, by THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. 
This Essay, of which no convenient edition, with the tations, has yet been published in a Separate form, has 
been characterized as “ the first piece of good modern English prcse on which our literature can pride itself. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, with a Map and 1 Coloured Plate, 10s. 6. 


The BIRDS of OXFORDSHIRE. By O. V. Aplin, Member of 


the British Ornithologists’ Union. 
*.* No work on the Birds of Oxfordshire in a corrected and accessible form has yet been written. 
WORK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 
Extra fcap. Svo. paper boards, 5s. 6d. 


PERRAULT'S POPULAR TALES. Edited from the Original 


French Editions, with an Introduction on Fairy Tales, &c , by ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
“Mr. Andrew Lang's beautiful edition is sure to delight every one who values and cherishes the fairy tale as among the 
purest and most precious of our children’s literary heirlooms.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW EDITION OF SWEET’S ‘ANGLO SAXON READER,’ REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With 


Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by HENRY SWEET, M.A. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancers-lane, E.C.; and the said 
O, FRANOJS, at No. 2%, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.C,—Saturday, ‘December 2 
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